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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


[The Editor is at the moment in the United States of America. We are 

grateful to the editor of The Schoolmaster for permission to reprint on 

this page the review of the Institute’s Conference which appeared in that 
journal on September 26th, 1952.] 


RINITY COLLEGE, Cambridge, was a pleasant setting last 

week-end for the annual conference of the National Institute of 

Adult Education, absorbing an influx of more than 200 delegates 
with urbane detachment, and imposing its own perspective on the 
discussion of current problems, which in this tranquil atmosphere 
lost something of its accustomed fretfulness and even shed some of 
its well-worn clichés ; your correspondent records with gratitude that 
the phrase ‘ essential fabric ’ was conspicuous by its absence. 

The institute can be relied on to set a challenging theme for dis- 
cussion. Its text this year was a quotation from Professor D. G. 
James, who wrote recently in ADULT EDUCATION : ‘ We are engaged in 
the adventure of real democracy, of creating a true community in 
which class feeling and interest is to be diminished, in which wide- 
spread friendliness as well as widespread responsibility and liberty are 
to be the prevailing notes. And yet . . . there is a perhaps surpris- 
ing lack of great national energy, of a collected nation consciously 
engaged upon a high enterprise, a lack more simply of consciously 
purposive community.’ Do we accept this analysis as true, asked the 
organizers of the conference, and if so what are its implications for 
those working in adult education ? 

This theme goes to the root of the major conflict which bedevils 
human and international relationships in the world we live in, the 
clash of ideals and convictions on the question of the right relation- 
ship of man to the community in which he lives. We are all inescap- 
ably involved in this conflict. It.was disappointing, therefore, that 
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164 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


despite some stimulating contributions, the conference as a whole 
failed at any point to get to grips with the real issues which lie behind 
the confusion of purpose in our present society—perhaps, indeed, 
because they are too explosively controversial to find full expression 
in such an essentially civilized gathering. 

The Minister of Education was the first speaker. In an address 
which an expectant audience found on the whole somewhat dis- 
appointing, she took as her theme the thesis that the economies forced 
on adult education might be turned to good account if they induced a 
fundamental re-thinking of objectives, directed towards clarification 
of aims and improvement of quality. She pointed out that ‘ mere 
expansion of facilities and increase of numbers’ were insufficient 
criteria of success and suggested that a period of retrenchment might 
well be used for the purpose of consolidation—to ensure that classes 
were really worth while, tutors were the best obtainable, members 
were keen and classes of doubtful value cut out. Pruning, in fact, 
might yet result in a stronger growth in years to come. 

There is, of course, a false analogy here. Pruning implies that the 
same basic resources are diverted into fewer channels ; economy cuts 
in education mean that the basic resources themselves are restricted, 
so that quality may well suffer even though tl... number of activities 
is reduced. This point was not likely to escape this particular audience 
and there was a general feeling that Miss Horsbrugh, in a gallant 
attempt to regard difficulties as a challenge, had overstated her case 
and allowed euphemism to outrun realism. 

A scholarly address by Sir Samuel Gurney Dixon explored with 
precision and a wealth of classical illustration the advantages derived 
from taking part in the group activities of a local community, whether 
as a member of a cricket club or of a local council. This address, 
which included among many good things the surprising piece of 
information that Aston Villa and Sheffield United both had their 
origin in Sunday Schools, was much enjoyed by the conference, but 
was so comprehensive as to be almost entirely non-controversial. 

A lively contrast was provided by Mr L. J. Barnes, Director of 
Social Training in the University of Oxford, whose brilliantly pro- 
vocative address on ‘Democracy in the National Community ’ is 
reprinted in these pages. 

Dr John Taylor, Deputy Director of Unesco, gave an admirable 
factual survey of its work. A forthright personality who has the gift 
of dispersing the aura of dullness which unfortunately hangs over 
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so much of Unesco’s publicity, Dr Taylor said he welcomed attacks 
on its work, which gave the opportunity in reply of underlining its 
very real achievements, and roundly declared that more support must 
be forthcoming if, as one delegate demanded, the tempo of its work 
was to be stepped up and ‘ geared to present world conditions’. He 
emphasized that the real difficulty was not lack of good-will but 
‘sheer lack of the relevant knowledge for effective action in the 
world to-day ’. 

After the speeches the conference split into groups for discussion. 
Nine set themes, ranging from ‘ Broadcasting and the Home’ to 
‘The Contribution of Army Education’ provided a useful starting 
point, but also perhaps contributed to the slight sense of frustration 
which inevitably arises when too many hares are started at once. 
Nevertheless some interesting points were raised, among them a 
proposal that there should be more secondment of teachers to posts 
abroad, and a heretical but lively attack on Dr C. F. Strong’s dictum 
that ‘ you cannot teach international understanding ’.* 

The most important feature of the whole conference, however, 
was the secretary’s announcement of a new research project, an 
inquiry into the relation of vocational and non-vocational studies in 
the education of the technical student, which is to be sponsored 
jointly by the Institute, the Association of Technical Institutions and 
the Associations of Principals of Technical Institutions. In a techno- 
logical age the problem of liberalizing technical education and 
preventing it from becoming a rigid specialization cut off from other 
fields of knowledge is perhaps the most urgent with which educa- 
tionists are confronted ; and there is much evidence to show that not 
only the Institute and the universities but the technical institutions 
themselves, together with both sides of industry, have been doing a 
good deal of re-thinking on this issue and groping towards a fresh 
approach. 

The scheme, which was welcomed by the Minister in her address, 
has already aroused wide interest. It is heartening to find a frontal 
attack on a major problem initiated in a period of retrenchment. That 
it should be undertaken at this time is a measure of the quiet confi- 
dence with which, despite present difficulties, the Institute is getting 
on with its job. It was a confidence reflected throughout in the mood 
of the conference—not least, perhaps, in its polite refusal to commit 
itself to any conclusions on Professor James’s assertions. 


* See review, p. 239. 
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ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 
[ine passing of Albert Mansbridge will be mourned by all who 


in the last fifty years have been concerned in any way with adult 

education. He had the vision and the qualities of the prophet, 
and it was in his capacity to inspire other helpers possessing comple- 
mentary gifts that perhaps his greatest achievement lay. 

The Workers’ Educational Association, the National Central 
Library and the Seafarers’ Education Service will remain as monu- 
ments to his memory. His devotion to the universities, and to the 
University of Oxford in particular, had an almost religious intensity, 
and nothing gave b m deeper pleasure than the invitation to serve on 
the Royal Commit ‘on on Oxford and Cambridge set up after the 
first World War. Ferhaps his greatest contribution lay in forging 
that closer link between the universities and the working-class bodies 
which emerged from the recommendations of the 1909 Committee 
on Oxford and Working Class Education and its inauguration of 
the tutorial class system. 

After the first World War, surprisingly enough, he seemed to 
understand the outlook of the universities better than that of the 
working-class movement, for his concern was always with the 
development of the individual rather than that of the group. His 
instinctive understanding of people of all types, however, was sure ; 
and there will be few who came into contact with him who will not 


feel that with his passing we have lost a man of true greatness. 
T. H. Searls 


ALAN C. CAMERON 
it HE recent death of Alan Cameron at the too early age of 58 


has robbed the adult education movement of a staunch champion 
and many of us of a loyal friend and convivial companion. Few 
men can have enjoyed a more varied career in educational administra- 
tion or made a more versatile approach to its diverse problems. In 
this field he was, in the best sense of that overworked word, a pioneer. 
He was one of the first joint Honorary Secretaries of the Commission 
on Educational and Cultural Films from 1929 to 1931, the inspirer of 
the pregnant report of 1932 on the Film in National Life, a Founda- 
tion Governor of the National Film Institute, and from 1935 to 1945 
the first Secretary of the School Broadcasting Council. 
Cameron was an Oxford man, and it was with special delight that 
he and his distinguished wife (Elizabeth Bowen) looked back on the 
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ten years, from 1925 to 1935, which they spent in that city while he 
was its Chief Education Officer. Yet it was probably as Secretary of 
the School Broadcasting Council that he displayed his finest qualities: 
open-mindedness to new ideas, energy in carrying them out once 
they were accepted, and inexhaustible sympathy in the establishment 
of human relations. He did much to ensure that the potentialities of 
this great new medium as an aural aid in schools should not be mis- 
understood or abused, and if it is true, as it indubitably is, that school 
broadcasting in Britain is incomparably the finest service of its kind 
in the world, it is difficult to see how it could have become so without 
the contribution which Alan Cameron made to it on the adminis- 
trative side during its formative years. 

I worked very closely with him through most of that period, both 
in his professional capacity as Secretary of the School Broadcasting 
Council and in his purely honorary work as Chairman of the Council 
of the former British Institute of Adult Education, and I know that 
his devotion to the interests of both institutions was constant and 
absolute. It was a source of great pleasure and pride to him that, 
when the National Institute emerged from the amalgamation of the 
British Institute with the National Foundation, he was elected one of 
its first three Vice-Presidents, and, when ill-health forced him to 
retire, the blow was softened by the knowledge that he had been 
unanimously chosen an Honorary Life Member. 

Alan Cameron’s physical courage, which won him battle honours 
in the First World War, was matched by the fortitude with which 
he bore the growing affliction engendered by his war service. In his 
prime and while there were still so many things to be accomplished, 
his failing sight obliged him to resign from the service of the BBC, 
and, although later on an operation removed the threat of permanent 
blindness, this was not the only disability from which he suffered in 
his last years. Yet he endured it all with a genial stoicism, for he was 
completely devoid of self-pity. Even then he sought other fields of 
professional activity, since doing things was for him synonymous 
with feeling well and the meaning of the enjoyment of life. 

To Mrs Cameron will go the sympathy of the Institute, and especi- 
ally of those members of it who at more than one of its Annual 
Conferences have been captivated by her genius and charm. The 
fruits of her husband’s work for education survive him, but it is 


chiefly as a great human being that his friends will remember him. 
C. F. Strong 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY 


by L. F. Barnes 
Director, Delegacy of Social Studies, University of Oxford 


HE quotation from Professor James which heads the programme 

of our conference speaks of us in these times as adventuring in 

real democracy, of creating a true community in which class 
interest and feeling is to be diminished, in which widespread friend- 
liness as well as widespread liberty and responsibility are to be the 
prevailing notes. And yet, corresponding to the unquestionable fact 
of this enterprise, ‘there is a perhaps surprising lack of national 
energy, of a collected nation consciously engaged upon a high enter- 
prise, a lack simply of consciously purposive community ’. 

The broad problems of political life, Professor James suggests, can 
be approached by most people to-day only at second hand. They are 
not in the direct line of experience, and only a small number of people 
can easily comprehend the existence and importance of matters out- 
side the range of their immediate experience. Duty to kin and neigh- 
bour can be understood by all, but duty to the ‘polis’, political 
obligation on a national scale, is an abstract and remote conception, 
without living significance and hard to grasp by persons unversed in 
verbal manipulation and relational thinking. It is perhaps only for 
about a fifth of our community that such an idea is fully digestible. 

Real democracy, however, demands political participation by all, 
and it is no true democracy if 80 per cent of the members are unable 
to feel themselves part of it and share in its duties and responsibilities. 
In adult education this would seem to mean that we must make our 
way by ‘activity’ methods, through practical ways which can be 
understood by ten times the number of people approachable by the 
Extension class. Can we, in fact, use ‘activity’ programmes as a 
stepping-stone to real political education ? 

Before trying to answer this, let us look more closely at what is 
implied in this claim of Professor James’s. It may be that we are not 
really adventuring in democracy at all, but find it comforting to think 
and to have it thought that we are doing so ; a figurative whistling 
in the dark, keeping up our spirits in the face of a cold war and an 
uncertain future. Or it may be that some of us, but only a few, feel 
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ourselves conscious of high enterprise, partners in an adventure of 
real democracy, while the majority feel something different or even 
opposite. Or perhaps again it may be that we are each of us divided 
within ourselves. Part of us goes forward into the adventure, but the 
rest of us resists. We are conscious of destiny, but our minds are 
divided and we lack determination to pursue it. 

It was said of the generation which came to manhood in 1914 that 
it was ‘ magnificently unprepared for the long littleness of life’. But 
the generation which succeeds has been conditioned to littleness, to 
small thoughts, mean feelings and aspirations of safety first. We 
measure things now on a diminished scale. How rarely do we meet 
people who habitually go out after the big things! ‘Some are born - 
great, some achieve greatness and some have greatness thrust upon 
them’ is a truism which has now gone into reverse. The ‘little man’ 
is the type of our age and Charlie Chaplin is his prophet. 

But the text must be examined from another viewpoint. We must 
beware of what one may describe as the fallacy of liberalism. The 
whittling away of class interest and feeling, and its replacement by 
widespread friendliness, responsibility and liberty cannot be attained 
as ideal qualities, divorced from their social setting. To treat them as 
personal attributes which can be cultivated in any and every indi- 
vidual without reference to the institutional life of the community 
which breeds and nurtures him, is to fall into the same error as 
the nineteenth century philanthropists of the Charity Organization 
Society, who preached thrift to the destitute and abstinence to the 
needy, but did not examine the social causes of their poverty. Such 
qualities as we are asking for can be realized only as attributes of a 
particular kind of social organization and by persons who live in it. 

Here we should remind ourselves that the free enterprise ideology 
to which this country seems to be committed, is very suspicious of 
common purpose. It is hardly too much to say that the English social 
tradition, with its emphasis on the democracy of competition rather 
than on the democracy of co-operation, has identified individual free- 
dom precisely with the absence of agreed social purpose. Freedom 
and organization are spoken of as opposites. The fact is ignored that 
the one is the complement of the other, and that the human organism 
cannot develop itself except by helping to develop the human com- 
munity. Paradoxical as it may appear to the nineteenth century 
liberal, you cannot have freedom (or any other of Professor James’s 
aims) unless you organize for it. 
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That is why the co-operative motives are given much less con- 
sideration and scope among us than the motives of competition. 
British people look askance at co-operation, even in the best of 
causes, if it is really thorough. Signs of muddle and cross-purposes 
among allies reassure and comfort them. For when you have a con- 
viction that liberty and absence of agreed social purpose must be 
equated, friction and confusion give you the feeling of living in a 
free world. 

A free society chooses its objectives and the means of reaching 
them ; and the citizen’s freedom consists in playing to the full his 
appropriate part in determining and executing the choice. To express 
this sentiment goes down well enough in Britain, but any attempt to 
give it practical effect is planning, regimentation, dictatorship, totali- 
tarianism. No abuse is too bad for it. 

At the risk of labouring this facet of our topic, I must make a point 
about responsibility. It is charged often that the security afforded by 
the Welfare State, saps the sense of personal responsibility in its 
citizens. Responsibility may be defined as awareness of time, as con- 
cern with the remoter consequences of our behaviour, as thought for 
the distant future, not merely personal future but the future of the 
species—of Man. People who have this sense are religious and this 
sense is the essence of religion. Responsibility in this meaning is a 
function of morale and morale is a matter of group relations. Experi- 
mental work in social science indicates that it is a phenomenon of 
co-operation, not of isolation. 

Man can be thought of as living his life in four planes of interest 
and activity. He is concerned with property relations, which consti- 
tute the basis of the economic order. He is concerned with sex and 


reproductive activities, which confirm his status as connecting life . 


between ancestors and posterity. And he is concerned, at least if he 
reaches the maturity of full manhood, with religion ; religion, of 
course, being a great variety of faiths and attitudes, but definable in 
essence, as I suggest, as a feeling of responsibility for securing and 
improving the future of the species. The need of religious fulfilment 
in this sense is, I should say, more urgently and more widely felt 
to-day than ever before within living memory. At the same time, 
people are cut off from such fulfilment, and are driven crazy with the 
frustration, because, in the face of the appalling record of twentieth 
century events, they have come to fear or hate or despise the future 
both in the spiritual-supernatural and in the cultural-biological sense. 
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We can now see that the problem of creating responsibility aad 
mature performance among human beings is at once an eugenic and 
an institutional one. It is eugenic, because it involves raising the 
quality of the protoplasm out of which our stock is built ; it is insti- 
tutional because it involves constructing a social order capable of 
exhibiting responsibility as an attribute. It cannot, therefore, be dealt 
with by treating individuals, since that course only pushes the prob- 
lem on to succeeding generations. Further, it can only be tackled by _ 
religious people of high morale who themselves have the sense of 
progress towards their goal. 

Adventuring in real democracy, then, is very much a long-term 
business. This does not mean that we in our generation are entitled 
to wash our hands of its problems and difficulties. True, we cannot 
hope to deal in any final way with the overriding issues ou which I 
have touched. But even in attacking our short-term tasks we ignore 
the overriding issues at our peril. At all times our actions have to be 
conceived as part of a long-term effort, and it is from the long-term 
goal that we must take our bearings for every sho; t-term scheme. 

We return thus to our own immediate problem in adult education. 
How can we adapt our methods to comprehend the four-fifths of our 
national community whom we cannot effectively enlist by traditional 
techniques of approach ? 

In the organized discussion of public affairs on every level, the 
sense of responsibility towards the future, active or latent, of indi- 
vidual members achieves expression and influences other members 
of the group. At the same time to participate in the discussion is an 
experience in co-operation and an exercise in human relations. The 


‘promotion of active organized discussion on all levels is, therefore, of 


great importance in working out our new methods. I know the diffi- 
culties, but there is, I believe, much more to be done along this line 
than we have yet achieved. 

In the second place, we should get into the habit of treating adult 
education as a part of community development. We should set in 
train the sort of community enterprises which foster a sense of large 
social responsibility. We accept the notion of co-operative action in 
response to the devastation at Lynmouth. Can we direct such energy 
for creative purposes and find the sorts of organizations through 
which it can flow? The purpose served may be local in the first place, 
and the improvements can only have a local habitation, but the 
organization can be national, and so can the purpose served. 
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‘STANDARDS’ OR ‘QUALITY’? 


by S. G. Raybould 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Leeds 


REGRET that I have found it impossible to exclude a personal 
] os from parts of this article. Earlier in the year I was dis- 

appointed not to be able to hear Professor Peers deliver to the 
Annual Conference of the Tutors’ Association at Bangor the address 
of which the substance appeared in the autumn number of aDULT 
EDUCATION under the title The Future of Adult Education. | heard 
a number of accounts of the address, and when the Editor invited me 
to comment on it when it appeared in print, on the strength of those 
accounts I gladly accepted his invitation. Partly because of what | 
had heard of the address, and partly because I knew that on several 
points Professor Peers’s opinions differ from mine, I did not expect, 
and did not wish, my own views to have escaped criticism. What | 
was not prepared for was to find, when I had an opportunity to read 
The Future of Adult Education in proof, that in several of his direct 
and oblique references to what I have written elsewhere, Professor 
Peers does not express my position accurately. I was troubled to know 
what to do about this. On the one hand I did not wish to use the space 
the Editor had kindly offered me merely to correct what seemed to 
me to be misleading statements of my own views. On the other hand, 
I did not wish by leaving them uncorrected to give the impression 
that I acquiesced in them. What in the end I have tried to do is to 
comment specially on parts of Professor Peers’s paper which seem to 
me to need further discussion, and to refer to his criticisms of what 
he represents as my opinions only when to do so is relevant to the 
main argument. 

What I had hoped we would have from Professor Peers was a full 
statement of the case for the policy in extra-mural work with which 
he has for so long been associated, a statement which would face 
squarely the strongest objections which critics can bring against it. 
Such a statement is needed, and of all people Professor Peers should 
be the one to give us it. His place in the history of English adult 
education in this century is assured and unique. His was the first 
university Department of Adult Education to be established, with a 
full-time academic head, on the lines recommended in 1919 by the 
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Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction. He 
was, and remains, its first head, and two years after its institution he 
became, in 1922, the first Professor of Adult Education. He has con- 
tinued in his office for nearly a third of a century, a record so far 
unapproached and perhaps unlikely ever to be exceeded. More impor- 
tant, however, than these facts is the influence he has exercised. It is 
in my opinion no exaggeration, but the sober truth, to say that in the 
last generation extra-mural work in England has been shaped far 
more by Professor Peers than by any other single person, and that 
the present pattern of such work is principally due to the skill and 
energy with which he has pursued his chosen policy in the last thirty 
years ; and this in spite of the fact that in the earlier part of that period 
it was a policy diametrically opposed to that adopted, after much 
deliberation, by the Board of Education. 

Professor Peers described that policy, and the situation in which 
he applied it, in an account* he wrote before the war of the first 
fifteen years of the work of his Department. ‘ The new Department’, 
he explained, ‘ inherited a system under which all types of classes and 
courses under the Adult Education Regulations were administered 
by the University body, including not only University Tutorial 
Classes and, after 1924, University Extension Courses, but also One- 
Year Classes and other types of classes usually controlled indepen- 
dently by voluntary bodies, especially the WEA.’ The work of the 
Department in that setting he describes as that ‘of increasing the 
provision of classes to meet a rapidly growing demand from urban- 
industrial centres, and also of planning the work as a whole on new 
lines, so as to bring in the smaller rural communities, and to co- 
ordinate adult teaching over the whole area’. In pursuance of this 
policy the Nottingham Department for many years provided all the 
classes in its extra-mural area which attracted grant under the Adult 
Education Regulations, including terminal and short terminal classes 
for WEA students. The East Midlands District of the WEA abdicated 
its powers as a Responsible Body and acted, in regard to classes, only ; 
as an organizing agency for the Department. A modification of the 
policy occurred shortly after the war, when under a new District Secre- 
tary the WEA began to provide terminal classes ; but if my informa- 
tion is correct (and it comes from the District Secretary in question), 
although Professor Peers accepted this new development in practice, 
he did so with some reluctance and not because of any changed con- 


* The Nottingham Experiment in Adult Education, 1920-1935. 
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victions as to what universities and voluntary organizations should or 
should not do in the matter of class provision. In his recent article 
Professor Peers seems to be offering substantially the same policy as 
a principal plank in his programme for the future organization of 
adult education, though this time with qualifications. I must say that 
the qualifications, to which I shall return later, seem to me to be too 
vaguely phrased to provide much guidance for practice ; but it is 
interesting that they should be made. 

In the earlier part of The Future of Adult Education Professor 
Peers gives an interesting brief review of the relation of adult educa- 
tion to social and educational conditions in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, and a valuable analysis of the functions which 
it should serve in our present society. With all that he says on the 
latter topic: about the necessity of ‘a many-sided development of 
adult education ’ as a complement to specialization ; about the con- 
tribution which maturity of mind and experience bring to certain 
important studies ; about the need for adults to be kept in touch with 
advancing knowledge in their own specialized fields ; about the 
importance of preserving intellectual adaptability and flexibility in 
an ageing population; and about the contribution which adult 
education should make to improving ‘ the quality of life in society ’ ; 
with all this I am in full agreement. (This statement may surprise 
Professor Peers. I suspect that he has his eye on me when he speaks 
of adult education being ‘ conceived in terms of limited objectives, 
either in relation to certain sections of society, for example the manual 
workers, or in relation to particular subjects, for instance the social 
sciences ’. If he has, I suggest that he looks at what I actually said in 
The W.E.A.: The Next Phase, where | think I made it plain that 
while I believe that the WEA should do a limited job, for precisely 
that reason I recognize the need for other organizations, including 
universities through their Extension committees, to provide other 
facilities ; and where I certainly suggest for the WEA a much wider 
' clientéle than manual workers alone, and a curriculum covering all 
the ‘liberal’ studies, and not simply the social sciences.) 

It is when Professor Peers passes from describing the functions 
which adult education should serve in our society to suggesting how 
it should be organized and provided for these purposes that I find his 
paper unsatisfactory. His treatment of this question centres on the 
contribution to be made by universities. He no longer claims that all 
adult education in a university’s extra-mural area should be provided 
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by the extra-mural department ; but where the line should in his 
view be drawn I am not clear, except that wherever it is it will leave 
to the university most if not all of the ‘ so-called pioneer work’ and 
the introductory courses ‘(which are not necessarily “elementary ” 
courses)’. The limitations on the university’s contribution which he 
admits do not help here. They are two. One is that ‘there are, of 
course, subjects and groups for which the sponsorship of the Univer- 
sity is not only not required but would also be inappropriate ’. The 
other is the admission that ‘some Universities have been satisfied 
with something less than university quality in some of the work that 
they have sponsored ’. 

The first of these statements in itself tells us nothing since Pro- 
fessor Peers nowhere indicates what is the kind of subject, or the 
kind of group, for which university provision would be inappropriate. 
He says in his next sentence that evidence of the existence of groups 
and subjects of these kinds is to be found in ‘ the great growth in the 
kinds of adult education sponsored by local education authorities ’. 
I am not sure what to make of this. Does it mean that all the subjects 
and students taught under local education authority auspices are 
inappropriate for university provision? I find it difficult to believe 
that Professor Peers means this. But if not, how does the sentence 
help us to know which work in adult education is appropriate for 
universities and which inappropriate? And how does it bear on 
Professor Peers’s next statement, that ‘where the subject is one 
which is normally taught in a university, the university is the body 
best able to guarantee the quality of the teaching sought by mature 
students in adult classes and courses’? What subjects, except medi- 
cine and perhaps a few others in which only a small number of 
scholars are intere: 2d, are taught in universities which are not also 
taught under local authority auspices? Professor Peers really seems 
to be telling us in one senteice that because, say, English Literature, 
Economics, Music and Biology are taught to adults in local authority 
classes it would be inappropriate for them to be offered by extra- 
mural departments ; and in the next that because English Literature, 
Economics, Music and Biology are normally taught in universities, 
only extra-mural departments should provide classes in them for 
adults. 

These are not debating points. The problem of devising a pattern 
of organization for adult education which will enable local authorities 
and universities, not to mention voluntary organizations, -to make 
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complementary instead of overlapping provision, is one which 
becomes more pressing every session. It simply cannot be solved in 
terms of subjects, and any attempt, such as Professor Peers makes, to 
deal with it in this way is bound to lead to confusion. 

What then, of his second criterion, that any adult education pro- 
vided by universities should be of university quality? The statement 
is, of course, unexceptionable ; but again, what does it mean? 
Professor Peers says that in The English Universities and Adult 
Education ‘no attempt is made to define what is meant by a 
“university standard”’’. A good deal evidently depends on the defini- 
tion of ‘define’ ; for at least I devoted the first chapter of that book 
to an attempt, no doubt very inadequate, to consider what meaning 
might reasonably be given to the phrase and what it implies for the 
practice of extra-mural work ; but I find it very difficult to discover 
from Professor Peers’s article how the term ‘ university quality ’ is to 
be interpreted, and how it is to be used to enable us to determine the 
proper limits of university participation in adult education. 

In so far as Professor Peers does indicate what we are to under- 
stand by ‘university quality’, it is largely by contrasting it with 
‘university standards’ (his version), and particularly by affirming 
that the quality of a course has little to do with its duration. 
* University quality ’, he says, “ cannot be measured merely, if at all, 
by the duration of the course,’ and he speaks critically of ‘the 
emphasis upon mere duration ’. No one, certainly not myself, would 
wish to suggest that quality does depend only on duration, or to 
emphasize ‘mere duration’; but it is interesting to notice at this 
point Professor Peers’s method of argument. Having made the 
remarks just quoted, he leaves it to be inferred that the critics of his 
policy, of making universities responsible for pioneer and introduc- 
tory as well as long and advanced courses, do make ‘ mere duration’ 
the test of what it is proper for universities to do or not to do ; and 
then omits altogether to examine what they really say about the 
matter, and why they have doubts as to whether his policy is a 
sound one. 

Of myself, for example, Professor Peers says that I embark on ‘a 
sweeping condemnation of shorter courses conducted by universi- 
ties’, and that my ‘argument is @ priori and rests merely upon my 
own assumptions as to the relation between duration and standards ’. 
As to the first of these points, what I actually did was to point out 
that a majority of the short courses provided by extra-mural depart- 
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ments were attended by students recruited by the WEA, and that 
this was true both of the courses in which written work and other 
private study were conditions of membership and those in which 
they were not. I suggested that because of the limited educational 
equipment of many WEA students (on which point I quoted such 
evidence as was available), a university standard of work could not 
be attained in short courses, and that it would be more appropriate 
for them to be provided by the WEA itself. For the rest, I said that 
‘of the minority of one-year classes not provided for WEA students, 
some, like a number of the shorter courses, are doubtless of a 
genuinely specialist character’ and thus ‘are clearly suitable for 
university provision’ ; and generally, that in the absence of infor- 
mation about the types and attainments of students atteriding non- 
W 2A one-year classes, ‘all that can be said is that decisions as to 
whether (such) one-year classes should be provided by the university 
can only be taken by those with information on these points, in the 
light of a reasoned view of the character and requirements of univer- 
sity work ’. Whatever may be thought of these proposals, I do not 
think they merit the description of ‘a sweeping condemnation of 
shorter courses conducted by universities’, even though by thus 
dismissing them Professor Peers is enabled to escape from the neces- 
sity of dealing with the real problems which I think they reveal. 
Similarly with regard to my ‘assumptions as to the relation between 
duration and standards’. I doubt if anyone reading Professor Peers’s 
article would expect to find that what I actually said on this point was 
that ‘ three years of part-time study under a university teacher afford 
time for the attainment of a good standard of work in a limited 
field, even by students whose initial equipment is very moderate ; 
provided that the teaching is systematic and that the work in class is 
backed up by regular and directed work at home by the students. 
Three-year classes do not attain a university standard because they 
last three years : duration is not a guarantee, but only a condition, of 
good quality.’ Here again, by giving the impression that the critics 
of his policy simply equate standards with duration and thus do not 
merit serious consideration, Professor Peers avoids dealing with the 
question of whether duration is not, after all, in many cases at least 
a condition, even though not a guarantee, of standards—or quality. 
Apart from the alleged identification of ‘ standards’ with ‘ dura- 
tion’, Professor Peers’s principal reason for preferring to speak of 
‘university quality ’ instead of ‘ university standards’ appears to be 
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that the latter term suggests attainments to be achieved by the student, 
whereas what is more important is the calibre of the teacher. ‘ihe 
shift of emphasis is significant, and of the highest importance. If it is 
accepted, then the way is open for universities to provide as many 
classes as they can find tutors of ‘ university quality ’ to teach, whether 
they be three-year tutorial classes or the terminals and short-terminals 
which Professor Peers provided, for any type of student, until the 
WEA District, acting independently, began to provide them itself. No 
one would wish to deny the importance of appointing to university 
classes tutors of university quality ; but is that enough? In criticizing 
the notion of ‘university standards’ Professor Peers remarks that 
‘there is in any university a multiplicity of standards’. This is true 
enough; but it is also true, though Professor Peers does not mention 
it, that there is a minimum standard. Students are not admitted 
to intra-mural courses unless they comply with certain entrance 
requirements ; nor allowed to continue in them if their work is 
unsatisfactory. Extra-mural students are exempt from the entrance 
requirement ; but this does not mean, surely, that they should not 
justify their admission by a serious effort to do work which in some 
sense, even if not that expected of undergraduates, is of a university 
standard. If this is acknowledged, then consideration has to be given 
to the questions of duration, written work, reading, which Professor 
Peers apparently prefers not to discuss. 

This is not quite the end of the matter. Even if it were agreed that 
university participation in adult education is justified if the tutors 
appointed are all of university quality, the question would arise 
whether there are sufficient such tutors available to enable the work 
to be done on the scale which Professor Peers seems to envisage. It 
is interesting to see what happens in regard to the staffing of extra- 
mural classes when departments adopt Professor Peers’s policy, and 
provide pioneer and introductory as well as longer courses. In 
1948-9 extra-mural departments in England employed nearly nine 
hundred part-time tutors who were not full-time intra-mural teachers, 
as compared with four hundred and seventeen who were and with 
one hundred and seventy-nine full-time extra-mural tutors. For 
Nottingham the figures, which were kindly supplied me by Professor 
Peers, were sixteen staff tutors, two full-time non-staff tutors, twenty- 
two intra-mural lecturers, and ninety-five other tutors. It seems fair 
to ask whether these ninety-five other tutors, members of neither 
the full-time extra-mural nor the intra-mural staff, were really all of 
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‘university quality’ ; and if so, how that quality is determined? I 
imagine that most, perhaps all, of them were university graduates ; 
but universities have never regarded all, or more than a small fraction, 
of their graduates as of the quality required for university teaching 
appointments. How is it possible, moreover, for men and women 
who besides taking extra-mural classes in a part-time capacity also 
presumably hold full-time appointments in other walks of life, and 
in many cases have domestic and other responsibilities, to keep ‘in 
touch with the development of their own subjects’, and refresh their 
inspiration ‘by constant renewal at the source’? The sentiment is 
excellent ; but its fulfilment is not easy even for staff tutors, and is 
certainly not achieved in the case of part-time tutors by arranging 
that they shall receive the fees for their classes from the Bursar of a 
university instead of the Treasurer of a local authority or the Secre- 
tary of a voluntary organization. 

Professor Peers has given us an excellent statement of the tasks 
awaiting adult education in England to-day and to-morrow ; but his 
recommendations as to the pattern of organization best suited to deal 
with them seem to me sadly inadequate. He offers us no suggestions 
as to what the contribution of the local authorities might be, although 
he recognizes that they have a place, and a large one. He does not 
discuss at all the functions of voluntary bodies. His proposals about 
universities lack consistency and pose more problems than they solve. 
If the question of what is the contribution proper for universities to 
make to adult education can be satisfactorily answered, that will clear 
the ground for considering the parts which can best be played by the 
local authorities and voluntary organizations. Is it not time that some 
practising tutor, himself of genuine ‘ university quality ’, told us out 
of his experience what are the conditions in which adult students can 
be expected to do university work ? 


POETRY AND THE ADULT GROUP’ 
by Richard Hoggart 


Staff-tutor, Department of Adult Education, 
Hull University College 


WOULD like to put first what I find the most interesting and 
important influence on our work—our students’ expectations from 
the study of literature. Insofar as they have a common aim our 

students join classes, it seems to me, because they are in some way 
questioning the quality of their lives and of the lives around them. 
It may be that they choose literature rather than philosophy or 
psychology because literature embodies this questioning of the quality 
of life concretely and in particulars, rather than abstractly and in 
generalizations. Perhaps the literature class draws those who have 
become tired or suspicious of the larger abstractions, who feel that 
literature will speak to their condition better than philosophy or 
psychology, because it is still dealing manifestly with the life they live 
as persons, the life in which they make love, quarrel, eat and sleep. 

Whatever the reasons for it, this direct moral interest in literature 
is probably the most important cause of bad reading. New students 
tend to look for statements in literature, for a kind of discourse, a 
manner of approach to experience, which is not peculiarly nor most 
importantly that of the creative writer. Thus they often prefer fiction 
to poetry, and of fiction the more obviously gritty and discursive kinds, 
such as the novels of Wells and Huxley. This suggests, of course, that 
they are unlikely to be able really to read fiction. How much less ably 
can they read poetry, since it demands a ‘vertical’ kind of reading 
that is much more difficult than the ‘ horizontal ’ reading which some- 
times appears adequate for fiction ? 

A common error of students in classes on poetry is therefore the 
confusing of what a poem may be taken to state, with what it really 
‘is’. Agreement with the apparent statement leads to the judgment 
‘ This is a good poem ’, and vice versa. The remark, ‘I like this poem ; 
I like the sentiment,’ has its counterpart in, ‘I think this is a bad 
poem ; the writer has a depressing view of life.’ 


* This paper is based on a lecture given to the Annual Conference of the Society for 
Teachers of English in April 1952. We are grateful to the S.T.E. for permission to 
publish. 
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There are, it follows, many wrong ways of attempting to meet 
their questions, and we may find ourselves tempted to use them all in 
turn. The questions themselves are often badly phrased. But to ask 
. . . What does this mean to me? What does it say about life? is to 
ask very important and relevant questions. We have to ensure that, 
whilst insisting on the study of literature rather than the discussion 
of ideas, we are not led to suggest that there is no relation between 
our students’ intense moral preoccupations and the experience of 
literature. Our duty as specialists in a single subject is to meet these 
questions only as they arise from the discipline of the subject. What 
does it properly mean to them? This involves trying to know the 
students well enough to be able to go back to their points of departure ; 
it involves also learning to teach our subject as /iterature, that is, learn- 
ing to satisfy in the right way our students’ sense of literature’s concern 
with the quality of living. There will always be a tension, but it 
should be a fruitful tension. 

We may do our best never to say more than is relevant, but we 
know that before long we are probing very deeply into moral assump- 
tions, that the judgment of language is a judgment of attitudes, that 
the words cannot be separated from the outlook of the personality 
using the words. Thus, to appreciate a certain poem requires our 
students, we find, to examine attitudes which they have hitherto taken 
for granted, have acquired from the atmosphere of the time. We do 
not say directly to the students, ‘Do approve of this,’ or ‘Isn’t it 
surprising that you assume this to-day? ’ But simply trying to appre- 
ciate the poem, trying to look at experience in the way the poet has 
done, involves a temporary withdrawal from the climate in which 
they have so far all unconsciously drawn their breath. The experience 
will be important ; it may be the students’ first experience of looking 
from outside at the conventional background of their age. 

If we study, for example, some poems on death . . . say, Shakes- 
peare’s sonnet ‘ No longer mourne for me’, Emily Bronté’s ‘ Remem- 
brance’ Christina Rossetti’s ‘Remember ’,* and something by a 
contemporary newspaper poetess, we are soon very deeply engaged. 
In an age in which we ‘ lay to rest’ rather than ‘ bury ’, in which we 
‘go to sleep in a garden ’ instead of being ‘ cold in the earth ’, in which 
the worms are hidden—at least for the brief public ceremony—by 
artificial grass mats . . . in such an age Christina Rossetti’s poem is 


* Here, as elsewhere in this paper, most of the examples cited are drawn from the 
standard books on ‘ appreciation and discrimination ’. 
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approved because it mirrors accepted attitudes. Shakespeare, who talks 
about the worms and about being ‘ compounded with clay ’, is likely 
to be considered ‘ morbid’ because to mention the less ‘ glamoriz- 
able ’ aspects of death has become so distasteful, so much the not-done 
thing, that one can scarcely think of anything severe enough to say 
against such frankness . . . it is even ‘ unhealthy’ and ‘ unnatural ’. 
Strange reversal of nature! 


The foregoing considerations make the case for a predominantly 
intensive approach in classwork strong. If we add that our students 
are with us for omy two hours a week for twenty-four weeks in a 
year, and prohahly for no more than three years in all, and that as 
readers most of i'xm are all too extensive when they join a class, 
then the case for intensive work becomes overwhelming. To have 
only one reading-speed, and that a fast one, is to be woefully ill- 
equipped. In our short courses it is essential that we should try to 
develop other speeds. We can compile a secondary book-list for 
quicker reading at home, and will not ignore in class-work the need 
for wider sweeps at times ; but the primary need is for slow reading 
that is both thoughtful and sensitive. 

For purposes of exposition I shall say that our aims are to increase 
range and depth in reading, though clearly the two cannot be separ- 
ated in reality. I say ‘ increase’ because I assume that the capacity to 
respond imaginatively to language is possessed by practically every- 
body, no matter in what degree. There may very well be a small 
proportion of people who are in respect of poetry what the tone-deaf 
are in respect of music. I recall a student saying of the phrase ‘ the 
surly sullen bell’ that he could not ‘ see’ it at all; you just could not 
call a bell either ‘ surly ’ or ‘ sullen’. Another had never, so far as I 
could discover, responded to rhythm or sound or the less obvious kinds 
of suggestion ; a line like ‘Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle ; she 
died young ’ was to him—he said—simply three staccato injunctions. 
But such people are rare, and for practical purposes we can assume 
that they do not come to literature classes. 

In trying to increase our students’ range we are most commonly 
trying to persuade them to entertain types of poetry other than the 
overtly moralizing or romantic. Many of them are unconscious 
romantics ; they have firm views on just what attitudes and subjects 
are proper to poetry, and what not. They expect the direct expression 
of emotion, the cry from the heart-—‘ my heart leaps up’ or ‘ And 
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then my heart with pleasure fills’ ; they expect to find joy about the 
accepted joyous things and sorrow about the accepted unhappy things. 
Hence the frequent use in early exercises of the epithet ‘ sincere’ ; ‘I 
like this poem; the poet seems to me sincere ’ often means that the poet 
has not roused mistrust by being oblique, that is, witty, satiric or 
ironic. Pope therefore is difficult to present ; there are parts of him we 
can use with little trouble, put ‘ The Rape of the Lock ’ would have to 
be unusually carefully introduced. 

Again, conveniicns are often suspect. The Elizabethan sonnets, 
because they obey certain conventions of form and manner, are likely 
to be regarded as insincere and hypocritical. Even more, the conven- 
tions of a whole age may be mistrusted. Judging between Cowper’s 
“The Poplar Field’ and Hopkins’ ‘ Binsey Poplars’, or between 
Cowper’s ‘On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture out of Norfolk ’ 
and Lawrence’s‘ Piano ’, most students will give Cowper second place 
in each case, as much because they doubt Cowper’s quiet handling of 
abstractions as for any other reason. 

‘ All words like peace and love 

All sane affirmative speech 

Had been soiled, profaned, debased ’ 
says Auden in Nones, and that is the attitude of many of our students. 
Cowper’s easy traffic in such phrases as ‘dear eyes’, ‘filial grief ’, 
‘the perishing pleasures of man’, ‘a frail memorial, but sincere’, 
‘constant flow of love ’, seems artificial. Any man who uses words of 
that sort so easily must be phoney—-as he probably would be to-day. 

It would be unwise to present comparisons such as those at the 
beginning of a course. We could begin, perhaps, with several good 
poems on a common theme from the same period. In teasing out the 
individual qualities of each, with the emphasis scarcely at all on com- 
parative value, the students should quite soon be able to see behind 
the superficial similarity of subject to the great differences in tone, 
purpose and manner of using language. 

By increasing depth in reading I mean, as I have suggested, trying 
to help students to read ‘ vertically ’ instead of simply ‘ horizontally ’. 
There is, we have seen, a direct relationship between their emphasis 
on what the poem seems to state and their almost entirely ‘ horizon- 
tal’ reading, that is, their reading for the ‘ straight’ prose meaning. 
Subsumed in this attitude is the view that the things done with 
language in poetry are decorative, not constitutive. Poetry is prose 
dressed up. Students tend, therefore, to be weak in response to the 
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inner reverberations of words ; they find it hard to realize that what 
the poem is, is not something which can be abstracted from the whole, 
from these words in this order, or to appreciate that form and lan- 
guage, used in this way, embody a greater intensity and immediacy 
of experience than prose can achieve without itself tending toward 
the condition of poetry. 

To help to show this, there are many kinds of useful exercise. The 
various drafts of a poem may be compared so that the students come 
to see that the poem is what it is because in the end a certain form 
of words was used. Or there are the exercises in which words are 
omitted from a passage of poetry and the students asked to replace 
them, and then to compare their results with the complete original : 
or ‘ creative exercises ’, by which students find images, and other kinds 
of phrase, to express some experience they have all had, and then 
compare their results in class, probably with the tutor holding a good 
example in hand, in case no one has much success. I find that usually 
at least one excellent image is produced on each occasion—‘ a mouse’s 
ear ’ to describe a lupin pod, by a student who was otherwise almost 
entirely silent, is only one of many good results. Or we may discuss 
the relationships between form and subject by a comparison of, say, 
Sturge Moore’s ‘improvement’ of Hopkins’ ‘ The Leaden Echo and 
the Golden Echo’ with the original poem ; it is soon clear that the 
two kinds of metre give two quite different kinds of poem. We may 
use somewhat similarly passages of blank verse from an Elizabethan 
or Jacobean and from one of the Victorians. And as the class pro- 
gresses we may compare Ben Jonson’s and Shakespeare’s blank verse 
(though this would be likely to take place only in the course of a 
study of their drama), and arrive at some illuminating distinctions 
between the way different imaginations make use of the same line. 
Or we may study for a number of weeks the development of some 
poet who shows with special clarity the constant interaction between 
the changing response to experience and the changing manner of 
expressing it. I have found Yeats extremely valuable here. General 
points (e.g. the symbol ; ambiguity, etc.) can be broached incident- 
ally as they arise from a particular problem in reading. Once they do 
so arise it hardly matters how much time discussion of them takes, so 
long as it remains fruitful. 


The following notes on the actual conduct of the class are no more 
than rough generalizations drawn from one tutor’s experience. If 
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they sound mandatory that is because they are in a sense injunctions 
to myself. They are not a statement of what I always manage to do, 
or of what I think others should do, but rather of what have occurred 
to me, at intervals, as useful rules-of-thumb. 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT TIME 

We should not raise questions for which the group is not ready ; if 
the students have not ‘ come to where the words are valid ’ they will 
be uncomprehending and probably hurt. We must go as far as we can 
on the capital of goodwill, sympathy and understanding already 
accumulated ; if we go too far we will frighten and inhibit. This 
applies particularly to the temptation to ‘ debunk ’. ‘ Debunking ’ may 
brace at the right time ; at the wrong time it will make the students 
think they are being ‘ got at’. I remember enjoying too much a dis- 
cussion of Eliza Cook’s ‘The Old Arm Chair’; the students were 
not able at that stage to separate agreement with the apparent state- 
ment from judgment on the poem itself, and were sure I was laughing 
at ‘ simple but sincere love of mother ’. 


WHEN WE CONDEMN, WE SHOULD DO SO FOR THE RIGHT REASONS, AND BASE 
THE CONDEMNATION PRIMARILY ON LITERARY JUDGMENTS 

Our generation seems to reserve its ‘ debunking ’ for the ‘ debunking ’ 
of sentimentality, that is, of overdone‘emotion. It might be better for 
us—it is just as proper an exercise, and one less likely to trouble the 
students in the wrong way—to examine some clever and cynical 
writing instead. 

‘ Base the condemnation primarily on literary judgments ’—i.e. on 
the way the words work, on the flatness of the images, the second- 
hand quality of the phrasing, the lingering over rhythms for their own 
sake, and so on. 

Whilst bearing in mind the emphasis on gentleness and caution 
suggested above, we should be ready, if really necessary, to give the 
hard word. Nearly always it will be best just to leave the matter. We 
may appear to have proved our point rationally, but we will not have 
touched the emotional barriers underneath ; no one will be moved 
until he is ready. The process is finally one of the mutual acceptance 
of values: ‘This has been exposed ; it is now clear that it tends 
towards this or this (which is good/bad). You agree?’ They may or 
they may not ; they may want to go away and think. There is a point 
at which we can do no more. 
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WORKING FROM THE POSITIVES 


I mean that it is important to begin with fine single poems, in which 
many very good qualities are to be discovered, and to leave until later 
the comparison with the bad. It avoids unnecessary embarrassment 
and gives the students something to fall back upon when we come to 
the point at which some cherished indulgence is likely to be under- 
mined. 

Comparisons of all kinds ave, of course, invaluable. The good- 
versus-bad kind I use with perhaps excessive care to-day, usually only 
introducing it where it seems likely to be useful in the course of the 
sustained studv of a major writer. 


TRYING TO HAVE A WORKING GROUP RATHER THAN A CLASS MEETING 
We should aim at the atmosphere of a seminar : wherever possible the 
students should be grouped round a table with their notebooks and 
texts (if the Adult Education Department has not been able to supply 
a complete set of texts, stencils and private buying make up the rest). 

The students should have known for some time what poem is to 
be studied, and the week before it should have been more specifically 
introduced . . . some pointers given, not to ‘fix’ an interpretation 
but to prompt useful personal inquiry, and any incidental hindrances 
to their private reading should have been removed, e.g. some of the 
background to ‘ Easter 1916’ would be given so that students did not 
worry unduly about who it was that ‘ rode his wingéd horse ’. 

Some further introductory remarks will probably be needed at the 
beginning of the evening, so as to establish the right atmosphere for 
the reading aloud of the poem. In the early stages of a course this will 
usually be done by the tutor, and the most common remark is likely 
to be, ‘It sounds quite different when you fear it.’ For most new 
students are unable to recreate a poem in their heads, to give body to 
their silent reading. Throughout the course they should be hearing 
poems read aloud, and should take turns at reading themselves after 
preparation. That preparation will be, of course, towards an intelli- 
gent and sensitive rendering, not a dramatization. 

There may then be a short clearing away of difficulties and doubts. 
Thereafter the work should be essentially that of discovering co- 
operatively what is in the poem, although this is not to suggest that 
at the end everyone will share the same interpretation. Each one will 
take from the evening only what he can make use of. 
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“ONLY CONNECT ’ 

We have to accommodate ourselves to the life of the group, be pre- 
pared to follow unexpected openings as far as they will lead, and to 
suggest more possibilities where the discussion is slackening, or being 
overforced on one side, or becoming distorted through lack of back- 
ground in the students. We must try to work almost entirely through 
questions, and through questions which do not, cumulatively, impose 
a pattern—an extraordinarily difficult and tiring process. But the 
answers must as far as possible be drawn from the students, for a 
number of reasons—b<cause we are not there to give them something 
so much as to bring their own latent powers into play ; if we tell them 
what to think they are not likely to learn how to read themselves ; if 
we give them everything, and even make them feel the truth of all 
we’ve pointed out, they are likely to be so surprised at the complexity 
of all that a poem can mean that they will be positively discouraged 
from reading themselves. They know they will never see all that in 
a poem. Even when the meanings have been drawn from the group 
something of this feeling may remain, but we can point out that many 
of those meanings were hidden from us until the evening’s discussion 
revealed them, and also bring in, appropriately, Mr Eliot’s point 
about a poem of any complexity and depth having meanings in :t 
concealed from the author. We must draw answers from the students, 
again, because probably each of them is in some respects better 
equipped than anyone present, including ourselves. Differences of 
background, of age, of ability, may count for relatively little after a 
few weeks. Indeed an apparent advantage—for example, the educa- 
tional background of a teacher—may be a hindrance. The person 
used to the customary technique of literary study may be in some 
cases harder than others to bring to the point where a personal appre- 
ciation is being made. Thus such students have sometimes to make a 
greater adjustment than others if they are to stay with the group. 


LEARNING TO WAIT 
We have to learn to wait ; to wait during some evenings through a 
silence of the whole group ; to wait until perhaps a number of entire 
meetings have passed for one or two individuals to speak. Though 
everyone else is contributing, their silence may only indicate that their 
speed is different from that of the majority, and that they have the 
good sense to recognize this (their written work will be a guide). We 
have to know when to move on, even though there may be much in 
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the poem which several have not understood, and though we realize 
that there have been many faults of emphasis in the treatment. We 
will rarely have the feeling of having ‘ done right ’ completely by any 
one work. But what we had difficulty with in the first poem will be 
more easily grasped in the second ; and the second may well readjust 
something neglected in the first . . . and so on throughout the whole 
three years. We have to know when to prune discussion and be firm, 
and when some relaxing is necessary: when it may be valuable to 
move outwards from the text ; when the text has to be firmly followed. 
The same things will have to be said again and again, and on some 
students there will be no apparent effect. Many of our own mistakes 
will be committed again and again, but the occasional signs of success 
should be enough encouragement for us all. 
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FAREWELL OF A LITERATURE TUTOR 
by The Education Officer, Pontypool Settlement 


E strolled after dinner by the river. The water was low 
\ ) from a long dry spell and the trout showed plainly among 
the clean stones in the evening light. My Uncle’s sheep- 
dogs scuffled round us; the bitch for once relaxed her professional 
vigilance and worried the puppies until they squeaked for mercy. 
They in turn bullied the cat, who had begun to run after us in little 
spurts with her tail held up, but at last the puppies wore out her 
pleasure and she left us. The deeper valleys were shading towards 
indigo. It seemed a far cry from the little slipper town in the bleak 
Pennine outcrop where my Uncle had used up forty years of his life 
in teaching before a timely breakdown had enforced his retirement. 
The desire for peace had not sufficed to secure it for him. Thinking 
of this, half for the pleasure of the verse, half because I knew how 
the old man liked a tribute to his present felicity, I quoted a version 
of Horace : 
‘ Happy the man whose wish and care 
Some few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
On his own ground.’ 


Vague speculations drifted lazily through my mind: why should 
Augustan poets dwell so much on rural ease? Why should Chinese 
poetry have achieved so much popularity in our time? 

‘ Are you going to take a WEA class this winter? ’ I asked. 

“I’ve been offered two literature classes, but I doubt whether I 
shall take them.’ 

‘That’s a surprise to me,’ said Prynne, who was the third of the 
party. ‘I’m used to hearing from your nephew of your gusto for the 
work.’ 

‘Don’t forget that I’m superannuated,’ said my Uncle, ‘ and, from 
all I hear, superseded too.’ 

It occurred to me that my Uncle was about to pick an argument, 
and I prepared myself accordingly for a sprightly neutrality. 

‘Do you know the Jon?’ he went on. 

‘I sometimes confuse the Platonic dialogues,’ said Prynne, ‘ but 
isn’t that the demonstration that poetry is a divine energy, com- 
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municating revealed insights from the Muses to the poet, the poet to 
the public reader, and the reader to his audience? ’ 

‘That’s the one,’ said my Uncle, ‘ although I believe that what 
you call a divine energy might equally well be translated an inspired 
lunacy—which sounds, somehow, less respectable. But that apart, I 
was wondering what you thought of Ion himself as a poetry tutor.’ 

‘Surely you couldn’t call him that,’ said Prynne. ‘ He was only an 
elocutionist and made no attempt to evaluate what he read. Nothing 
is said of his having criticized Homer at all. No doubt good and bad 
came alike to him, and it must have been more important to him that 
the response of his audience was favourable than that it should be 
mature.’ 

“Unlike Socrates,’ said my Uncle, * who did criticize Homer and, 
finding that he and the tragedians appealed to immature and irra- 
tional attitudes, ruled them out of a sound education.’ 

‘In reading some adverse criticism of Hemingway lately,’ said 
I, ‘I was struck by the similarity between them and the Socratic 
criticisms of Homer ; you know: “ He tells lies ; he enters into, or 
imitates, unbalanced characters ; his view of life and death is bad 
for morale ; his very technical skill only makes the blandishments of 
perversity more seductive.” ’ 

“Let’s leave Hemingway out of it,’ said Prynne. ‘ As for Socrates, 
it seems to me that his own response was partial.’ 

‘Even Socrates!’ said my Uncle. ‘ What hope then, for us?’ 

“Lonce had a student,’ I put in, ‘ who rendered “ Archimedes totus 
erat in re mathematica’’ as “‘ Archimedes was third in arithemetic ” 
It seemed to me that her standards must have been very high. But 
you have not told us yet, Uncle, what you yourself think of Ion as a 
literature tutor.’ 

‘Ion won the prizes for Homeric declamation, didn’t he? 

‘Yes, I think that that was in the dialogue.’ 

‘Presumably, then, it was because his audience felt that they 
responded more to Homer in his interpretation than in their own?’ 

suppose so.’ 

‘And no doubt some of his audience would be connoisseurs, able 
to judge with great experience and fine discrimination, and others, if 
only a few, would be hearing Homer at length for the first time?’ 

‘It seems a fair guess.’ 

‘Isn’t there, then, an obvious case for him as an, adult teacher? 
He delighted and instructed a mixed adult group by his power to 
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quicken their understanding of a poem and their appreciation of it. 
What more do you ask for? ’ 

‘Don’t forget,’ said Prynne darkly, ‘that any mob orator can 
move large audiences too. Would you say that Hitler was an adult 
teacher? Surely it depends on whether the response of the audience 
is a mature, critical one? Since it was Homer Ion recited, | take it 
that his materials were sound. I have not looked into it myself, but 
I presume that they were good stuff.’ 

“You mean that you have not personally revalued them?’ my 
Uncle inquired. 

“It is possible,’ said Prynne, ‘to read Homer with as little dis- 
crimination as people usually read a best-seller. Look at all the poor 
stuff with dignified names attached that passed as English classical 
literature earlier in this century or in Victorian times.’ 

“Your extension of the critical Dark Ages to Victorian times 
reflects upon my earliest youth,’ said my Uncle. ‘1 must confess to a 
strong addiction to Blake at the turn of the century.’ 

‘There’s nothing wrong with Blake,’ said Prynne. 

‘I’m glad to hear it, but I fear that you have misunderstood me.’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

‘I’m afraid you have. You mean William ; I was talking about 
Sexton.’ 

Prynne, understandably, looked rather annoyed. For my own part, 
I had no desire to see the conversation die of raillery. 

‘Do you think, Prynne,’ I put in, ‘ that the method you call “ read- 
ing and discrimination ” is the only one that is valid in adult literature 
classes?’ 

‘ Let’s distinguish,’ said Prynne, ‘ between the reading of the poem 
and the teaching approach to it. First, the point of reading is to see 
what the poem is worth, whether it’s good, bad or indifferent. That’s 
so, isn’t it?” 

‘No,’ said my Uncle, ‘ but go on.’ 

“If you fail to accept anything so simple and obvious as that, I 
do not see how I can go on. I was going to say this: given that the 
reading must be a critical reading in this sense, it follows that the 
teaching approach should be to guide a group to agreement about the 
merit of whatever is being read. The end determines the means. 
There is this advantage, too, that the group is given an intelligible 
idea of the function of literary study and learns to read only the best.’ 

I was about to speak, but noticing that my Uncle was hesitating, I 
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left him his time to reply. He resumed very deliberately. 

‘I have never, so far as I know, been evasive if my opinion of a 
work of art was required. On the other hand, even when I was very 
young, I never thought myself competent to judge wisely in all cases, 
or even sensibly in more than a fair majority. So if I spoke my mind, 
it was always with the reservation that my mind was limited, my 
sensibility, I dare say, defective, and my personality incomplete. Now 
you speak of guiding people to agreement. You must know, there- 
fore, where they are going and must be able, should it be necessary, 
to show the way to the last. I have never possessed this divine assur- 
ance, and am most happy when my own opinion is most in keeping 
with former tradition. 

‘It seems to me that in education we seek to transmit a culture, 
habits of life and thought embodied in language and literature. 
That’s the justification for Ion ; to have the best at the tip of your 
tongue and to reproduce it with artistry is to serve the purpose of 
education in as true a fashion as any I know. Access to the finest 
moments of language, in its poetry, should be a perpetus! source of 
refreshment to a community. I believe the line about Chaucer: “A 
well of English pure and undefiled ” is quoted so frequently because 
we instinctively feel its exact propriety. I don’t think I need elaborate 
on that.’ 

‘These are pious generalities,’ said Prynne. ‘ Let’s get down to 
brass tacks. What do you offer in place of the discipline of reading 
and discrimination? “ The History of English Literature” in three 
sessions? Or “ Literature and Society ” in two terms?’ 

‘Fortunately,’ said my Uncle, whose conversational energy was 
apt to flag suddenly, ‘I don’t have to offer anything. I’m retired. My 
worries are whether the dogs have mange, or what to do with the 
kittens.” 

‘Since I often heard Uncle lecture,’ said I, ‘ perhaps I ought to 
answer for him, whilst he’s putting the human race in its place. He 
used to expound a unified interpretation of a text or author with great 
vigour and concentration. There was no question of his evading 
issues other than literary ones. On the contrary, every lecture was a 
lay sermon in which social, moral, and political issues preponderated. 
Each lecture was carefully prepared ; there was behind it a written 
draft into which went the results of a lifetime’s reading, an intimate 
knowledge of the text, a summer’s revision and often an acquaintance 
with the most recent criticism. It was delivered in full rhetorical style, 
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choicely phrased, and enlivened (sometimes rather startlingly) with 
a wealth of gesture. The lecture was illustrated with admirable 
readings.’ 

‘Sometimes,’ said my Uncle, ‘ there was a redundancy of gesture, 
I fear. But you make no criticism—an omission I find suspicious in 
the young speaking of the old.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘ since you ask for it, 1 sometimes thought that the 
quality of your work was debased because your students hadn’t read 
the books. The very exhilaration of your lectures increased the 
danger that we should feel we had had the goodness of the book with- 
out having read it. Suppose now that you talked about Marvell’s 
“ Horatian Ode” ; the discussion could continue quite happily about 
political theory and historical motive forces and the politicoes could 
have a raring good time without bothering about the subtleties of the 
poem in the least.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said my Uncle, ‘ that Marvell wasn’t interested in 
the workings of history when he wrote the poem, or that such con- 
siderations are not relevant to it? ’ 

‘Of course I don’t think that,’ said I, ‘ but the tone of political 
controversy is apt to be a good deal coarser than anything in the poem, 
and the attitudes involved much simpler.’ 

“I might, if the discussion grew too brash, recall the group to the 

m.” 

‘You could, and you often did.’ 

‘How,’ said Prynne, ‘ does this technique of lecturing differ from 
Classic Comics, one substitute for reading from another ? ’ 

‘Have you ever read any Classic Comics? ’ my Uncle inquired. 

‘No, of course not! ’ 

My Uncle turned to me. ‘ Have you?’ 

‘Not with meticulous attention, but I have been through a couple.’ 

‘It is difficult,’ said my Uncle, with an irritating inflexion, ‘to 
discuss literature in ignorance of the texts. Did you notice any differ- 
ence of merit among your Classic Comics? ’ 

‘I remember being rather infuriated by Macbeth and thinking 
that the Jad might be of some use to a young and Greekless reader. 
Yes, I suppose the J/iad was better. I liked it almost as well as Butcher 
and L,ang’s translation.’ 

‘My point is all the clearer if you consider film versions of estab- 
lished classics,’ said my Uncle. ‘Think how much better Great 
Expectations was than Wuthering Heights. Neither of them was the 
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original, but Great Expectations was a fine film of a fine novel. Now 
I don’t see why a lecture should not be regarded as a translation into 
another medium. At that, it can be good or bad ; it can serve the text, 
or pervert it ; it might conceivably even transcend it. At any rate, 
Prynne, you’re quite mistaken in thinking that the critical treatment 
of a poem can ever be identical with the reading of it. Your purism is 
a form of self-deception, I fear.’ 

‘Then you deny the usefulness of the new method we follow? ’ 
said Prynne. 

My Uncle laughed. ‘I think that your new method, as you call it, 
has done most of its work. What I object to is that it is now becoming 
a vulgar dogma. Look how poverty-stricken its vocabulary is; | 
mean this canting humbug of “ sharp-edged words”’, “ tentacular 
roots ’’, “‘ functional rhythm and imagery ”’, “‘ objective correlatives ”’, 
all the other phrases that men have been forced to in their tentative 
attempts to define difficult concepts, now applied so flig and easy to 
avoid the trouble of thought. Look how poverty-stricken it is in 
practice : the cutting of paragraphs out of context to arrive at pre- 
destinate conclusions registered with a “ fundamentally more signifi- 
cant ” or an “ imperfectly objectified ”. Look how dangerous it is : an 
average intelligent student can acquire in a few weeks a clear enough 
notion of his mentor’s standards to reproduce a fair semblance of 
their workings. But that is not real development ; it is merely a snare 
for integrity.’ 

‘Then what do you think a literature tutor is for? { asked Prynne. 
‘ If he is not there to assist evaluation as a propaedeutic to the integra- 
tion of personality, what should he do? ’ 

‘I am not sure that I understand all these long words. However, 
I’ll answer as best I can. A literature tutor is there to assist the circula- 
tion of good books. If he happens to be a critical genius let him 
criticize. If not, he’d better be a little more modest in his pretensions. 
Instead of talking brightly when a difficulty occurs about “‘ ambigui- 
ties reinforcing the sense”’, let him use his wit, his reading, and a 
little patience to elucidate it. Now I’ve been learning English, most 
of the time consciously, for a mere sixty years. I still need all the help 
I can get. Kids in school, even intelligent kids, may find Dickens very 
difficult ; adults usually tell you that they don’t read modern poetry 
because it’s too hard for them. Some excellent books are addressed to 
the cognoscenti from the start ; some, that were originally popular, 
have by the temporal shifts of idiom and common knowledge become 
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esoteric in spite of themselves. In the old days we set out to help any 
willing adult to get over or round the obstacles he ran up against in 
his exploration of classical and modern literature. It may seem a 
simple-minded aim, but it wasn't altogether ignoble, I think. Person- 
ally, I see no reason to change it.’ 

‘Would you at least concede,’ said Prynne, ‘ ‘that the disparate 
responses which discussion reveals illustrate one another’s limitations, 
and so discussion has every chance of bringing mutual concessions 
and so eventually a more comprehensive and just response? ’ 

‘It may,’ said my Uncle, ‘ but it does not always.’ 

‘Isn’t there something to be said,’ I put in, ‘for variety of treat- 
ment as such? Set lectures, discussions, readings, recorded readings 
and criticism of their adequacy, film strips (if there are any), historical 
circumstances, annotation and exegesis, any of these is useful if well 
done, and collectively they avoid the danger of monotony.’ 

‘Steady on! ’ said Prynne. ‘ The formal lecture and the discussion 
we have mentioned’already. They’re both established and the case 
for or against them is familiar ; but what are these novelties you 
propose? ’ 

‘I don’t think annotation is a novelty,’ I said. ‘ I’d like to bet that 
you’ve done a good deat of it in your discussion groups. Take Manley 
Hopkins, whom I know you’re fond of. Do you tell me that in read- 
ing The Wreck of the Deutschland you would pass over the allusions 
in the poem without remark? Or ignore all the Greek references in 
Hugh Selwyn Mauberley as if they were all common knowledge, 
when perhaps not one undergraduate in fifty could cope with them? 
Whether you like it or not, you’ve got to annotate or leave your 
students in the dark. I’m only developing, of course, what Uncle has 
been saying. 

‘As for recorded readings, I must confess that I did not know 
much about them until my Departmental Head put me on to them, 
and I too was sceptical about their value. Eliot reading his own 
Coriolan proved to be a minor revelation. I felt the benefit of it 
myself and was able to observe the eager reaction of classes on whom 
I tried it. Some other readings were as good, some less good but useful 
as a starting point for discussion. For these are readings which aim at 
a finished interpretation and one can criticize them without hurting 
anybody’s feelings.’ 

‘And film-strips? ’ asked Prynne insidiously. 

‘I don’t know much about them. There’s a film-strip of Fohn 
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Gilpin and I once heard, I don’t know how accurately, of a film 
illustrating the composition and fit choice of words in St. Agnes’ 
Eve. I hope to look into them soon and to see just what material there 
is of this kind. 

‘It’s about time,’ I wound up, ‘ that there was a full-scale account 
of teaching aids for adult classes. Of course there may be one that I 
don’t know about. But I hope I haven’t shocked you, Prynne?’ 

At this point there was a diversion. The bitch sighted a scatter of 
sheep and pointed them in a state of quivering arrest. My Uncle 
called her in and suggested that we should turn back whilst the light 
held. We walked in silence for a while. 

My Uncle broke it first. ‘ You did not mention the best teaching 
aid, and the only indispensable one,’ he said. 

‘What is that? ’ I asked. 

‘ Books,’ he said. ‘ There have been times of dearth when we just 
couldn’t hope that classes would get the texts we wanted. These 
Penguin Poets should be a great help to you ; best make the most of 
them while they’re available.’ 

‘Are you sure,’ said Prynne after a few moments, ‘that you’re 
going to refuse those classes? ’ 

‘What makes you ask?’ 

‘I should have thought that you still retained the didactic impulse,’ 
he said. 

‘ Touché!’ said my Uncle. ‘ Yes, it lingers ; but it’s fitful nowa- 
days. All the same, I may take the classes.’ 

‘What will you do with them? ’ I asked. 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘ that would depend on what I could arrange with 

_the groups. I hope, though, to take one poet in an accessible edition 
with each class and go through the poetry at leisure.’ 

‘ Reading and discrimination, in fact,’ said Prynne. 

‘Something like that. Look, those are the cottage lights through 
the trees yonder. Let’s get in ; I want to do some reading.’ 


END 
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READING IN THE ADULT CLASS* 
by R. Huws Fones 


Supervisor of Studies, Social Science Course, University College of 
Swansea 


|: discussing this subject I’m sharply aware of the danger of ex- 
plaining one’s own practice, an idealized version of one’s own 
practice, and appearing to offer it as a model. So I’d like to say at 
the start that my aim is to raise some of the problems which every 
tutor is likely to meet in this part of his work and to pass on some 
comments and suggestions. Some of them, it is true, are drawn from 
my own experience, but many are the result of talks with experienced 
students and tutors, and of my reading of the scant and scattered 
literature on the subject. 

It is scant! Take any of the periodicals on adult education, look 
through the back numbers for the past fifteen or twenty years, and 
you'll find articles enough on the use of the film, or the radio, on 
exhibitions and other accessories. But there are comparatively few on 
book supplies and even fewer on the use of books in adult education. 
Is this because the importance of the subject is already acknowledged 
and completely understood? Or because it is difficult to find things 
to say that are fresh and helpful? But speculation on these lines is a 
little daunting when one has to speak on the topic and I hastily 
withdraw. 

The subject, I take it, is really this : how to encourage and facilitate 
students’ work outside the class. And there is no need here to argue 
the importance of this subject in every type of adult class, and par- 
ticularly in One-Year, Sessional and Tutorial Classes. 

The Board of Education, in the 1936 Report on ‘ Adult Education 
in Wales’, goes so far as to say: ‘ The tutor should devote as much 
care and attention to this part of the work as to the preparation for 
the lecture and discussion.’® It is work outside the class that we can 
properly call ‘ study ’ and I think we must start with the assumption 
that the tutor takes as much class time as he needs for helping his 
students to acquire the techniques of study—and make no apology 
for doing so. I refer of course to incidental discussions, and also to 

* A paper prepared to open a discussion in a Refresher Course for Tutors arranged 
by the University of Liverpool Joint Tutorial Classes Committee in May 1952. 
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straight talks, on such matters as note making, - of using books, 
essay writing and essays written. 

But the discussion need not all be done in class time. The tradition 
of our movement, established emphatically by Tawney, is that tutors 
come early and stay late (if the caretaker lets them) to see students 
about this part of their work, and if need be seeing them at other 
times and places. If we accept the importance of our subject, and 
agree that class time and time outside the class should be devoted to 
it, I think we must next recognize that the extreme range of adult 
students within a class, and the variety of classes, from informal 
courses to advanced tutorials, makes further generalization difficult. 

But two or thre: things need to be said that do apply to a big 
proportion of our & ult students. These will be familiar to most and 
yet it may be as well, and properly chastening, to remind ourselves : 


CONDITIONS OF HOME WORK 
In Learn and Live we read: ‘In some forms of adult education 
written work is an obligation ; and in others where it is optional, 
general encouragement is given to the students to produce some 
occasional written effort. The preparations for the weekly work of 
the class have to be done at home ; and there, also, the attempt has 
to be made to do what wider reading the student’s interest in the 
subject may move him to attempt. In what degree do these facilities 
for private study exist in working-class homes? The answer is similar 
to that which has so often been shown to be true in discussions of the 
home conditions of working-class children in secondary schools. The 
father, like the son, tries to do his homework on the table where 
someone else is having his tea, in a room where several other persons 
of diverse ages are pursuing their particular duties and hobbies and 
pleasures. The stark reality of such conditions can be measured best 
by comparing them with the facilities which exist for the more 
fortunate. . . . Would any of these so successfully endure their tasks 
if they were put to it in a kitchen twelve by twelve with the washing 
hanging on a rack and next door’s wireless pealing out through the 
travesty of a party-wall? It is like the Gilbertian torment of play- 
ing snooker 

On acloth untrue, 

With a twisted cue, 

And elliptical billiard balls. 


Yet the adult student does it in his thousands all the year round ’. 
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How is this affected by the changing occupational constitution of 
our classes? It is still true of the country as a whole, and certainly of 
many districts, that a substantial proportion of students come from 
working-class homes, and from low income groups—though not 
from the lowest. 


TIME 
The ‘professional’ student—and the full-time tutor, knows his 
difficulty here. How about the adult student? We know of the giants 
of earlier days. Even in the last war I’ve known loco. engineers in 
classes who frequently put in a 70-hour week. The miracle is that 
such men ever found time to attend classes. But the giants afford 
little guide to the representative students. 

How much time can reasonably be expected? Let us attempt a 
reply through another question: How much time is given? There 
is no clear answer—but an inquiry in the Preston WEA in 1939 
suggested that very few even of tutorial class students do in practice 
give more than 4 hours a week to work outside the class. 

An interesting discussion on this question appeared in ADULT 
EDUCATION in September 1939. (The date may explain why so little 
attention was paid to it.) The article reports a pilot inquiry conducted 
by an Advanced Tutorial Class in London, taken by C. A. Mace. 
Small groups of working adults were persuaded to keep detailed 
daily dairies, recording the precise disposal of their time. The records 
were in sufficient detail to show, for instance, not only how much 
time was spent in reading, but also the amount of time spent on each 
kind of reading matter. The average weekly reading of the group that 
read most (clerks) was 744 hours a week. And this included time for 
newspapers and light fiction. From this inquiry also it appeared that 
the average reader’s reading is performed in very short spells. Only 
at week-ends is it common for a record to contain entries for reading 
in stretches of an hour or over. 

How much time is needed? The Board of Education’s 1928 Report 
on Adult Education in Yorkshire says ‘It is practically impossible 
to cover the ground adequately in any of the subjects selected unless 
the students can give ten hours a week to study ; and unfortunately, 
except in some of the literature classes in which the reading involved 
is more recreative, a large number of students find it impossible to 
devote so large a portion of their scanty leisure. It is this want of 
leisure—or more often the weakness of the will to set aside the 
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necessary time—which accounts for the neglect of the proper direc- 
tion of systematic reading *.@ 


MOTIVES THAT BRING STUDENTS TO JOIN ADULT CLASSES 
At least we do know that these motives are not. The typical WEA 
student is not concerned to pass examinations. He does not attend 
with a view to earning more, nor to acquiring decorative ‘ academic 
luggage labels ’. Yet these are the hard drivers and disciplinarians on 
which school and internal university teachers largely rely in getting 
their students to read and write. And these are irrelevant to WEA 
students? They just don’t apply. If they did, the problems of the adult 
tutor would be much simpler, and the work probably less worth 
whiie. 

In guiding students’ reading and writing much depends on the 
attitude we as tutors bring to the class work. In the treatment of our 
subjects we can make clear the limitations of class work. At best the 
class itself is an introduction, an elucidation, a guide and a stimulus. 
It is not complete in itself and needs to be followed up, partly by 
reading. 

In case it’s thought I’m labouring the obvious in what I’m about to 
say, I’d like to quote from two Ministry of Education Reports on 
Adult Education since the war. In one we are told categorically that 
evidence of progressive and systematic reading was generally not to 
be found. In the other it is stated that the guidance of students’ 
reading needs far greater attention than it is given at present in many 
classes, and that many of the weaknesses observed in discussion and 
seen in written work were due to the students’ failure and reluctance 
to use the resources provided by books. This point deserves 
emphasis : of the two chief forms of work outside the class, reading is 
of primary importance. Though of course these two processes are not 
fully fertile until they are united. We pay more attention to the diffi- 
culties and perhaps to the importance of written work because the 
evidence is visible—or not visible as the case may be. And because 
there’s a certain column in the Register. If the amount and the quality 
of reading could be noted as readily I believe there’d be a change 
of emphasis. 

How is the tutor to guide reading? First, how is he to get students 
to want to read? Some will from the start, and there the battle’s more 
than half won. It is platitudinous to say it, but getting students to 
want to read depends very much on one’s general skill as a teacher, 
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on the infectious quality of one’s own interest in the subject. But it 
can be helped by devices and here are a few for consideration. 

We as tutors can use the books in class—thereby demonstrating 
our dependence on them: handling them; quoting directly from 
them ; commenting on them as we use them, using some of the arts 
of display of the open counter salesman. We must display the books 
—especially those relevant to current work. It’s not enough to lift 
the lid of the book box! This emphasizes the need for a co-operative 
and interested class librarian. But it’s not his job to recommend 
reading. That is the tutor’s job, a very individual job, especially with 
elementary students ; one of the most important of his jobs, and one 
that can’t be delegated. 

The Class Syllabus normally contains a Booklist, and sities 
it is very often literally a list of books. And more is wanted, at the 
least annotated book lists. The best I’ve ever seen are Tawney’s 
syllabuses where the reading is indicated for each particular section 
of the syllabus, and indicated in minute detail—the chapter, and often 
the very pages that are relevant. 

Some comments by Mace, in the article I mentioned earlier, are 
worth quoting here: ‘The very limited time which appears to be 
available in the ordinary workaday life for reading literature of educa- 
tional value, and the brevity of the normal reading spells, point to 
certain practical conclusions, and practical problems, worthy of the 
attention of adult education tutors and directors of studies. 

‘For the tutor the chief moral to be drawn is the student’s need for 
more detailed guidance so that the available time may be used to the 
best advantage. In the computation of reading lists the natural thing 
for a tutor to do is to think of all the books on his subject which ought 
to be read. But the practical outcome of working on this seemingly 
obvious principle is to produce a list of books appropriate to a Tutorial 
Class in Heaven, the members of which have all eternity at their 
disposal for doing all the things that ought to be done and reading all 
the books that competent authorities would list as “essential”. Mem- 
bers of a tutorial class in Tooting, on the other hand, cannot, with 
the best will in the world, cover more than a fraction of the literature 
which may fairly be described as important, even within the confines 
of a single subject. It requires only a simple calculation to assess the 
time required for reading any list of books that may chance to be 
prescribed. This calculation performed, a tutor may be more disposed 
to begin at the other end. Knowing with fair approximation the 
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number of reading hours available the practical question is : “‘ What 
can best be read in this time? ”’ 

With a new class, it may be worth while spending some time on 
the use of the Public Library and Reference Library, if there is one, 
explaining its resources, and how to improve them by using them. 

Our sources of supply are the National Central Library, Extra- 
mural Departments’ Libraries, Town or County Libraries, and 
special libraries—for instance, a Tutorial Class in England on Welsh 
Literature has had generous help from the National Library of Wales. 
There are other sources—yes, students do buy and tutors do lend! 

One or two suggestions may be offered on how to exploit lib- 
rarians. One is that, in the service of our students, we should be 
prepared to worry the librarians—if they need it. Not all will need 
it—perhaps only a few, but we’ve all met librarians who regard it as 
their prime duty to preserve the virginity of their books. There’s a 
useful American proverb—it’s the squeaking wheel that gets the oil. 

At best we may get help of the quality of the Guildford Public 
Library which, for instance, supplied a class with nearly a score of 
copies of six eighteenth-century novels. At the least, we can send our 
book list to the local librarian so that, with his help, our syllabus can 
indicate those books which the local library has in stock or is prepared 
to get for us. 

I have advocated squeaking but in practice gratitude is often more 
successful in evoking the favours to come. And the most effective form 
of gratitude is an assurance that the books are used. Writing in ADULT 
EDUCATION last year Miss Liggett, Chief Librarian at Guildford, says 
that two aspects strike the librarian : first, are the books thus placed 
at the disposal of the class effectively used by its members, and 
second, would their use by the library’s borrowers over the same 
period be as great as by class members working on the subjects.” 

Indeed, it is the use of books, not their borrowing, with which we 
are concerned. Books are not iodine lockets, having or presumed to 
have, a virtue that penetrates by mere proximity. ‘Some classes seem 
to look upon (the book box) as the Ark of the Covenant,’ say the 
Editors of Learn and Live, ‘its presence gives them the comfortable 
feeling that the law is present in their midst, but they take it for 
granted and take it as read.’ Assuming the books are borrowed, 
what about the reading? Again, most important is the attitude we, 
as tutors, convey to the contents of the books. And here I must quote 
Bacon, though not, I hope, the quotation that is expected: ‘ Read 
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not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor 
to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.’ The tutor will 
himself display that attitude of respectful scepticism to authority, 
encouraging challenge. Incidentally, this may be the place to put in 
a plea for the value of the rather bad book. It can often encourage the 
student who lacks confidence to let himself go a little in criticism 
and comment. 

It is part of a tutor’s business to show that there are different ways 
of getting to know a book. Not every book needs to be read right 
through in spite of the Puritan streak that makes many students 
think they are bound to follow the king’s advice to Alice. There are 
plenty of examples in every subject—Webb’s Trade Unionism or 
the Murphy, Newcomb and Murphy’s Experimental Social Psy- 
chology. Very few read such works right through, and very few need 
to, but we can become acquainted with such works by studying 
selected chapters, dipping and skipping and by the use of a table of 
contents and index. Students often need training in all this. There 
is also the question of what Richard Hoggart calls the reading gear. 
‘Students of any subjects have to learn to read more slowly since 
nearly all, when they join a class, have only one reading-gear, that 
which allows them to eye-read by whole blocks of phrases. They 
have to learn to bring into play finer and finer sets of gears, to lose 
the habit of reading simply at top-gear, the eye skimming across the 
page, the brain operating at surface tension as lazily as a cyclist 
turning the pedals on a fine downward slope, letting a stroke register 
only occasionally, content if many of them are only rote movements. 
They must be brought to see that on the difficult bits top-gear lets 
you down, the wheels make no further impression ; rider and reader 
give up." 

There is, of course, the perennial difficulty of finding the right 
books to recommend, especially for beginners : the only golden rule 
is never to go by titles. 1 am ashamed to say that, before I’d read it, 
I once recommended a beginner to borrow Ogden’s ABC of Psy- 
chology. It was very difficult after that to persuade her to open any 
book in the subject. The danger with so many of these introductions 
is that they forget that “ short writing makes long reading.’ 

I want to close by echoing the plea for more deliberate experiment, 
which is made in the Ministry’s last Report on Adult Education on 
Merseyside, and for a sharing of the experiments we attempt. Experi- 
ments in basing a session’s work on a particular textbook, attempts 
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to wed reading very definitely to the written work—for instance, by 
asking for a summary (best with a criticism) of a section of a book, 
and by encouraging stidents always to set down the sources used in 
preparing their work. I think also we might experiment more in 
occasionally substituting for lectures an examination of a particular 
text which all students are asked to read beforehand. I know this is 
done in literature classes—but there’s room in other subjects too. 

All of us have attempted these or similar experiments. I hope we 
shall hear more about them in the pages of ADULT EDUCATION. 
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THE READING OF ADULT STUDENTS 
ATTENDING SCIENCE COURSES 
AN INVESTIGATION OF READING DIFFICULTIES 
by R. W. Crossland 


Lecturer, Department of Education, University of Manchester 


BELIEVE that it is one of the aims of a science tutor in adult 
] etic to stimulate his students to read. This article deals with 
some of my experiences over the past five years in trying to achieve 
this aim, I shall describe how I dealt with the reading problem and 
some of the difficulties the students met in seven adult science classes, 
organized jointly by the Workers’ Educational Association and 
university extra-mural departments. Two of the classes were tutorial 
and five sessional. The subjects were biology and natural history. 
Fifty-six of the ninety students in the seven classes co-operated in a 
small investigation of their reading difficulties and habits to the extent 
of answering short questions on their reading, and giving me written 
and oral comments on their reading tasks, voluntarily undertaken. 
The occupations of the fifty-six students were : housewives (13, five 
being teachers), teachers (12, excluding those included as housewives), 
clerks (7), manual workers (5), retired (3), nurses (2), foreman (1), 
storeman (1), commercial traveller (1), newsagent (1), photographer 
(1), unspecified (9). Thirty were women and twenty-six men. 

The main purpose of this article is to draw attention, in general to 
the difficulties of providing suitable scientific literature for the lay 
students and general reader, and in particular, to ways of helping 
students of adult science classes to make the fullest use of scientific 
literature now available. I shall consider the article justified if it is 
useful to fellow tutors and if it stimulates constructive comment and 
action among publishers, editors and writers of scientific reading 
matter for the layman. 


WHAT IS THE READING PROBLEM ? 

SUPPLY OF BOOKS 

Firstly, there is the problem of the supply of books for class libraries. 
A word of praise must go to the librarians concerned with supplying 
books to adult classes : they have gone to great trouble to provide the 
long lists of books recommended by tutors. The problem arises when 
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a tutor has to search for a wide variety of books relevant to the subject 
matter of his syllabus, and suited to the reading ability of his students. 
A tutor may never find one book that covers his syllabus; usually he 
has to use a number, choosing one because it contains a chapter deal- 
ing suitably with one topic in the syllabus, a second for a chapter on a 
different section of the syllabus, and so on. 

A tutor may partially solve this problem if he takes deliberate pains 
to become acquainted with several books and articles, and to submit a 
list of the suitable ones to the university extra-mural department | 
librarians. The question of suitability of books will be dealt with later. 


HOW TO USE THE BOOK-BOX 
The second problem, assuming, as is desirable, that some of the | 
selected books arrive at the class in time for the first or second meet- 
ing, is how to make effective use of them. Students need instruction 
on how to use the book-box and careful guidance in their reading, 
and the tutor should regard this reading guidance as an important 
part of his teaching method. I have found the following procedure | 
satisfactory. 

It is useful to devote one meeting at the beginning of the course to | 
a description of the books provided for the class. The tutor can hold | 
up each book in turn; turn over its pages; point to illustrations, 
photographs, lengths of chapters and arrangement of sub-headings ; 
say that such-and-such a chapter will be useful (challenging, interest- 
ing . . . etc.) when such-and-such a topic is dealt with ; explain the | 
style of the author and the difficulties students are likely to meet in | 
the text, e.g. technical words, scientific principles, interpretation of | 
diagrams. As the course proceeds, the tutor might devote a few 
minutes to a more detailed survey of the books available on the sub- 
ject of the lecture ; then suggest to the students that they take home 
different books, and set them short, but well-defined reading tasks as__ | 
homework, inviting them to make a few notes on their reading | 
difficulties and on their reaction to the reading undertaken. Each class 
meeting might start with a ten minutes’ discussion on the previous 
week’s reading homework. Needless to say, the setting of reading 
homework must be a friendly arrangement and not a peremptory 
demand. 

As I hold the view that students’ own reading is more important | 
than the tutor’s lecture, I think it is important to follow it up in the 
manner suggested. This practice serves many purposes, and is essen- 
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tially the method of all sound teaching at any level. Because our 
students are adults they are not necessarily accomplished readers of 
books on science. Their reading difficulties need diagnosing, and 
they need all the encouragement and help a tutor can offer. 

The majority of students come to science classes with the fixed 
notion that they can never expect to read scientific literature, at least 
beyond the standard of the scientific journalism of the daily press. 
As one class librarian put it, ‘ I found it very difficult to get students 
to read books ; they were not, it seemed, interested in reading science 
books themselves, but were quite content to have a lecturer talk to 
them.’ This biology class, which is typical of many, though not all, 
science classes, had been running for some years, and a probable 
explanation of the lethargic response to reading is that the students 
received very little guidance on book reading, and had been condi- 
tioned to sit back and listen. When a tutor accepts the responsibility 
of directing and supervising the students’ reading, it will not be 
expected of the class librarian that he ‘ get the students to read books’. 


SUITABILITY OF BOOKS 

The third problem to be considered is the suitability of reading matter 
for adult students. This is a big problem, and it will occupy the 
remainder of the article and be discussed under several headings. 
Many new popular science books have appeared in recent years, and 
eventually we may hope to have a good variety of scientific literature 
suitable for the layman. But even where an author and a publisher 
claim that their book is written with the layman in mind, I have 
always found that students of adult classes need help and encourage- 
ment in their reading of it. I give below accounts of some of the 
difficulties found by students of the seven classes in their reading of 
well-known popular books on science. 

One class, taking a sessional course on social biology, used An 
Introduction to Social Biology (A. Dale, Heinemann, 1946, 1947, 
1949) as a textbook. The class, seventeen students on roll, was sup- 
plied with a dozen copies of the book, and ten students agreed to 
read it, sometimes reading a chapter a week, at other times taking 
more than one or two weeks over a chapter, and to make short notes 
on the difficulties they had with the various chapters. The syllabus 
of my course followed fairly closely the contents of the book, though 
my order of treatment sometimes varied from the sequence of topics 


in the book. 
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In his introduction to the book, Mr Dale writes: ‘ This book is 
the outcome of a series of discussions held with the combined Sixth 
Forms (Art, Science and Modern) of a large boys’ secondary school. 
. . . It is hoped that this book will help to satisfy a definite need for 
Sixth Form ‘‘ General Courses ”’ in schools, and cultural courses in 
adult education.’ On the fly leaf of the book the publishers write, 
‘It should also make an ideal cultural course for adult educational 
and discussion groups.’ 


VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY—TECHNICAL WORDS 
How did the students fare with this book? First of all they found 
what were to them new words on most pages. (This vocabulary difh- 
culty has to be tackled with any new subject, but overcoming the 
difficulty involves close concentration which is not easy for adults 
who are only part-time students.) The first chapter contains a large 
number of technical words which were new to my students. The 
following list gives only a selection of the difficult words and expres- 
sions which the students picked cut for me to explain : 


Ergosterol, bolometer, thermopile, ionized, silicon, silicon-life, 
hygroscopic salts, fungal, algal, oxidation, ferrous to ferric state, 
catalytic action of sunlight, different end-products when equili- 


brium is reached, peptides and poly-peptides. 


Although the students found some useful information in this intro- 
ductory chapter, despite these vocabulary difficulties, they were per- 
turbed at meeting so many technical words and concepts expressed 
in technical language at the start of the course. It seemed as if this 
chapter increased the students’ original feeling of inadequacy to 
tackle even a popularized science course. The book contains no 
glossary ; most of the technical words used are not explained in the 
text, and at the time the course was held there was no suitable diction- 
ary of biological terms available. Even with the use of a biological 
dictionary, the adult student’s reading of such a book becomes very 
disjointed when continual reference has to be made to the dictionary. 
‘I find that the books which are most stimulating are those which 
can be read without interruption caused by many highly technical 
scientific terms needing continued reference to glossary or mind 
searchings to recapture many terms already “looked up” but not 
remembered. Those books written in simple terms, which are readily 
understood, are the most useful,’ wrote one of my students, a head- 
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master of a primary school, and my experience confirms that he is 
voicing the opinion of the majority of the other students. Readers 
who have not been taught at school or college the necessary vocabulary 
essential to the comprehension of scientific concepts soon become dis- 
heartened, and forsake their reading after ploughing through the first 
few chapters of a book on science which does not use a controlled 
vocabulary. 

One other vocabulary difficulty the students found in the first 
chapter of Mr Dale’s book is a common one in adult education 
science courses : it concerns words of everyday usage which have a 
special meaning in science, e.g. salt, and its plural salts. Although my 
class included five junior school teachers, I could not assume even 
these knew the scientific meaning of salts. 


CONSISTENT STANDARD 

There are, however, many books on popular science which do not 
use as many unexplained scientific words as Mr Dale’s book. Also, 
to an increasing extent, authors of books and articles on popular 
science are controlling their vocabulary of scientific terms, and either 
explaining essential words within the text, or providing a short 
glossary. But, as Dr Flood points out in his interesting article on 
‘Vocabulary problems in popular science ’,* there is still a need for 
authors to control their vocabulary and be consistent in their choice 
of words when writing books and articles of popular science. 

We can illustrate the need for consistency of standard from the 
experience of my students in their reading of Penguin Science News, 
although in fairness I must say that the Penguin Science News and 
New Biology series have proved very useful for students of adult 
science classes. But whereas the editors of New Biology state that for 
their readers they have ‘principally in mind an audience already 
possessing some scientific knowledge . . .’ and that New Biology ‘ will 
justify its existence if it provides material of value to . . . teachers of 
science in schools ’,+ the foreword to Science News 1 states: ‘ This 
is the first number of a new series of Penguins which will attempt to 
give the general reader an inkling of what is going on in the world 
of science.’ In the editorial of Science News 4 we read: ‘Every 
science subject, without exception, can be made clear to the layman.’ 
Time and time again in the editorial of the Science News publications 


* School Science Review, Vol. XXXII, October 1950, No. 116. 
+ New Biology 1, p. 7, 1945. 
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the editor stresses that the articles are written for the layman, and yet 
every issue so far published contains articles which vary appreciably 
in their standard and difficulty, and some of which are too difficult 
for the layman. 

We shall take two examples, from literally scores, to show the sort 
of difficulty lay students meet when reading Penguin Science News. 
Ten students read an article called ‘Medical News’ in Science 
News 4. In a section of this article dealing with the discovery of 
paludrine, a drug used to combat malarial disease, we read, “ Previous 
anti-malarial research modelled itself on quinine or on the yellow 
antiseptic acriflavine. The ICI men started on something quite differ- 
ent : the pyrimidine ring, an assemblage of atoms found in uric acid, 
in the chromosomes of the nucleus of living cells, and widely in all 
living things. They chose this chemical starting-point because of its 
wide distribution and apparent importance in living things, thinking 
of the present theory, that the best drugs resemble vitamins and other 
natural substances fairly closely. Also a sulpha drug made containing 
a pyrimidine ring as part of its molecule had shown slight activity 
against malaria.’ 

Five of the students made no sense out of this quotation, and all 
required my assistance to interpret the chemical principles involved. 
The quotation uses terms and concepts with which the students were 
unfamiliar. The explanation, within the test, of the term ‘ pyrimidine 
ring ’, is not sufficient for the layman. The references to the resem- 
blance between drugs and vitamins, and to the molecular structure 
of sulpha drugs were not appreciated by any of the students. 


TOO MUCH DETAIL 
The second example, taken from Science News 15, illustrates some 
other difficulties which lay students have when reading books on 
popular science. After giving a lecture on human blood groups, in a 
series of lectures on human heredity, I asked a class of fifteen students 
to read the article on blood groups published in Science News 15, 
and I invited them to give me their views, oral or written, on the 
article. The following written appreciation of the article by one of 
the students, a middle-aged secondary school French teacher, and one 
of the most intelligent students I have met in adult science classes, 
illustrates my point. ‘I read the beginning of the article as a form of 
revision, and I think the terms antigen and antibodies are more easily 
understood than Dale’s agglutinogen and agglutinin (Social Biology, 
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by A. Dale). The compatible and incompatible transfusions were 
very clear, and the rhesus blood groups more easily followed after 
the explanation in class last week. But when it came to sub-groups 
Rh,, Rh,, etc., and their basic antigens CDe, cDE, etc., I found my 
interest flagging. From here to the end of the article is all right for 
medico-legal work or for those making a special study of genetics, 
but for the ordinary layman like myself, who is hoping to gain a very 
broad idea of the interplay of biological principles and factors on our 
social structure, it was too deep.’ 

The other fourteen students of the class got less from the article 
than did the author of the foregoing statement. The article on blood 
groups is well written, with most of the technical words explained in 
the text. Its three main weaknesses, from the point of view of the 
layman are that it is too long (twenty-two pages), some parts of the 
article demand of the student a more thorough knowledge and 
familiarity with the principles of genetics than he can be expected to 
have, and the seven pages dealing with the genetics of the rhesus sub- 
groups are in too great detail. 

It seems to me that the editor of Science News has changed his 
policy and is now falling between at least two stools. In the editorial 
of Science News 13 we read, ‘ When we started we had no idea that 
research workers would read us in such number, or would even 
sometimes come to rely on us for information in their own subject. 
... There is evidently a great need for popularizing science among 
scientists and scope for a number of magazines of different levels of 
difficulty and comprehensiveness.’ It is clear from this editorial that 
the editor has a new audience in mind, the science specialists, who 
are reading articles in Science News publications to find out what is 
going on in the ever-widening fields of science. My experience shows 
that there is a big difference between ‘ popularizing science among 
scientists’ and giving ‘The general reader an inkling of what is 
going on in the world of science’, and that the same article will not 
suit both layman and scientist. 


LENGTH OF ARTICLE AND CHAPTER 
I have noticed that the optimum length of an article, or a chapter in 
a book, for adult students is twelve to fifteen pages. This number of 
pages includes about four thousand words and the relevant diagrams. 
Rarely should the number of words exceed five thousand. The follow- 
ing explanation may account for the existence of an optimum length 
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of a popular science article. I find that adult students have not the 
ability to concentrate on scientific literature for periods of longer 
than one to one-and-a-half hours at a time, which is the time the 
average student takes to read an article twelve to fifteen pages in 
length. When a student reads an article of, say, thirty pages for the 
first time, he usually breaks off reading in the middle of it, and leaves 
the remaining part for another evening. On his second attempt at 
reading the article he finds difficulty in starting where he left off. 
Students tell me that they prefer to read one article, or chapter, deal- 
ing with one main topic, at one evening’s reading session. 

I found it helpful to students to split up some of the long chapters 
in Mr Dale’s book, Social Biology, into two or more sections, and to 
treat these sections as separate chapters. We can illustrate this by 
considering Chapter III, ‘Man as an Animal’, pp. 53-94, which 
occupies forty-two pages, and covers a wide field of animal biology. 
Although the three best students of my class thought the subject 
matter of the chapter interesting, they found the chapter long and 
cumbersome, and very hard reading in parts. The other class mem- 


bers found the following sub-division of the chapter helpful : 


Sub-chapter 1. The Structure and Function of the Mammalian 
Body, pp. 53-68. 

a. Cells, tissues, organs. 

b. The skeleton and muscles. 

c. The heart and circulatory system. 

d. Digestion. 

e. The reproductive system. 
Sub-chapter 2. The Nervous System, pp. 69-73. 

(To be read by abler students only.) 

Sub-chapter 3. The Endocrine Glands, pp. 73-81. 
Sub-chapter 4. The Behaviour of Animals, pp. 81-94. 


Students are further helped in their reading where the author 
adopts the following three simple principles of instruction in the 
writing of each chapter. The first principle is to devote an introduc- 
tory paragraph to an explanation of the aim and contents of the 
chapter. The second is to include several brief recapitulations in the 
text, and the third to provide a short summary, preferably under 
numbered headings, at the end of the chapter. 

Adult students appreciate books with plenty of diagrams, draw- 
ings and photographs. Complicated diagrams should not be intro- 
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duced if they are likely to be a hindrance to the comprehension of the 
text. Where a complicated diagram is necessary, it should be accom- 
panied by a number of simple drawings which show how the diagram 
is built up. 


CONCLUSION 
If my experiences of the reading difficulties of students of adult 
science classes are typical, they suggest the following conclusions : 

1. Science tutors should pay special attention to their students’ 
reading by 
a. choosing from the available reading matter books which are 

most suitable to their students ; 

b. giving every encouragement and help to the students when 
the subject is difficult and the available books not very 
suitable. 

2. Science books for the non-scientific reader should use a limited 
technical vocabulary and be easily comprehensible, and the text 
should be so arranged as to follow the basic principles of 
instruction. 


USEFUL BOOKS 

Although much of this article has been devoted to a criticism of a few 
books, I should like to stress the fact that these books have been useful to 
my students and that criticism has been made only to illustrate the most 
frequently occurring reading difficulties of adult students. It is highly 
probable that no book has been written, or ever will be, that can escape 
some criticism. Perhaps it will be of interest to relate a few instances of 
the use of books and articles which I have found to be most suitable for 
introductory courses in social biology and natural history and which meet 
most of the criticism levelled at those books already considered. 

The first on my list is You and Heredity by A. Scheinfeld (Chatto and 
Windus). I have never found a more suitable book for the common reader. 
Four of my courses on heredity and environment in man were built 
around this book and the four classes used it as a textbook. The book 
appealed to every student in the classes ; its main features are: the subject 
matter is related to the student’s knowledge and experience, and particu- 
larly to man himself ; the vocabulary is well adjusted to the non-scientist ; 
the literary style is clear and sufficiently concise ; the applications and 
implications of the scientific knowledge presented are organized around 
significant problems such as race, eugenics and education ; the maps, 
diagrams, graphs and photographs are used efficiently to aid students in 
understanding biological concepts. In addition to giving students an 
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understanding of the scientific principles of some current problems of 
society, the experience of reading this book gave them the required confi- 
dence and stimulus to pursue further reading of more advanced works on 
related topics and also guidance in finding out what they wanted to know. 
This latter point is important because the adult student rarely has a clue 
on what he needs to read. Once a student has reached the confident stage 
there are several popular, semi-popular and even recognized science text- 
books available to him. It must not be forgotten that he will need continual 
guidance and encouragement by a tutor during this stage. The following 
list represents a selection of books used by my students after reading You 
and Heredity: 


Heredity and Politics oy J. B. S. Haldane (Allen and Unwin). 

Race, Reason andtRbish by G. Dahlberg (Allen and Unwin). 

Genetics by H. Kalrass (Penguin). 

We Europeans by J. S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon (Cape). 

The Framework of Human Behaviour by J. Blackburn (Kegan Paul). 

The Nation's Intelligence by J. L. Gray (Watts). 

Environment and Heredity by O. D. Maguiness (Nelson). 

Genetics in Relation to Clinical Medicine by F. A. E. Crew (Oliver & 
Boyd). 

The Breedin g of Farm Animals by Chapman Pincher (Penguin). 

The Physical Basis of Personality by V. H. Mottram (Pelican). 

It is interesting to note that the author of You and Heredity is a science 
journalist. There is now a small number of science journalists from whom 
we may expect an increasing supply of suitable books. Some students have 
been attracted to books by Ritchie Calder and Chapman Pincher after 
reading their articles in the daily press. 

The Science of Life by H. G. Wells, J. Huxley and G. P. Wells (Cassell, 
1931) is a good textbook for a comprehensive course in biology. Each of 
the nine volumes which make up this large book is suitable for a sessional 
course. These books are attractively written and illustrated by good 
diagrams and photographs. However, most of my students preferred even 
more illustrations than are provided there ; this led to the use of Animals 
Without Backbones by R. Buchsbaum (University of Chicago Press) and 
Man and the Vertebrates by A. C. Romer (University of Chicago Press) to 
supplement Books II, IV and VIII. The two American books can be 
highly recommended for the book-box ; they give a comprehensive survey 
of the animal kingdom in language which is easy to read and yet accept- 
able to laymen and scientist alike, and the pictorial illustrations are out- 
standing. Since Animals Without Backbones was published in Pelican 
Books some students have purchased their own copies. 

Many of Julian Huxley’s essays are suitable for beginners, particularly 
those in his two books Essays of a Biologist and Essays in Popular Science. 
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Any of J. B. S. Haldane’s lecturettes can be relied upon to stimulate an 
interest in science and everyday problems. I have found those essays in 
Science and Everyday Life and Science Advances especially useful in 
provoking discussion in the second hour, after I have dealt with the 
scientific content in the first hour of a meeting. Some of the Research 
Reports in Penguin Science News and the articles on Recent Research in 
both Science News and New Biology interest most students. These articles 
and reports show how the researcher works and how science progresses, 
and students like to feel they are able to understand what is going on in 
the laboratories to-day. In this connection it is usually possible to arrange 
for a class visit to a laboratory to see a scientist in action. 


DICTIONARIES 
There are now available to the adult reader some useful dictionaries ot 
scientific words. The two Penguin Reference Books A Dictionary of 
Science and A Dictionary of Biology are particularly helpful to those 
who already have an introductory knowledge of science, and the more 
recent publication An Explaining and Pronouncing Dictionary of Scientific 
and Technical Words* is meant for the absolute layman of science. A 
brief account of the experiences of a few adult students who used two of 
these dictionaries to help them with their reading of articles in New 
Biology and Science News Penguins will illustrate the different merits of 
these dictionaries. In one class I had been dealing with milk, its produc- 
tion, food value and the necessity for clean handling. From a variety of 
books in the class library a youth of twenty, a non-scientist, chose to read 
an article on ‘ Milk: its formation and secretion ’+ in New Biology IV. 
The youth found the article hard reading. At my suggestion he made a 
list of the technical words it contained which he did not understand. Of 
the 40 words in his list, 11 are explained within the text and 1o in the 
glossary. But some of the explanations in both text and glossary are too 
technical for the person who knows little or nothing about the subject. 
For instance, within the text Oestrogen is defined as an ovarian hormone, 
Alveoli as the actual secretory organs of the mammary glands, the 
Pituitary as a gland of internal secretion, and in the glossary the Thyroid 
Hormone as ‘ Iodine-containing hormone secreted by the thyroid gland 
(in the neck) which controls the rate of metabolism ’. So the youth went 
a stage further and tried to clarify these definitions with the help of A 
Dictionary of Biology. In this dictionary Oestrogen is defined as ‘ Any 
substance producing changes in genital tract characteristic of follicular 
phase of oestrous sycle (q.v.) in various test mammals. . .’, and Thyroid 
Gland as ‘ An endocrine gland of vertebrates. Unpaired organ in neck 
region, formed embryonically from endodermal cells . . .’ Once again 


* W.E. Flood and M. West. (Longmans, Green and Co. 1952.) 
+ New Biology IV, pp. 119-42. (Penguin. 1948.) 
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the layman meets new technical terms in the dictionary’s explanations. 
The user of this dictionary is advised to follow up terms until he comes to 
an entirely intelligible definition. This was attempted by the youthful 
student. With the term Follicular the reader goes to Follicle, and follows 
on to Ovarian Follicle, Graafian Follicle, and Oestrous Cycle. The defini- 
tions of these terms contain a further set of technical terms new to the 
layman, and the process of ‘ follow up’ leads him far away from his 
original text: it frustrates him. Further similar cases could be quoted, but 
they all support the contention that this dictionary is too technical for 
the layman who requires an explanation of the biological terms he may 
meet when reading scientific literature. 

The new dictionary by Flood and West was much more useful to this 
youth, and other students of the class, than was the Penguin Dictionary 
of Biology. Flood and West explain 10,000 words in 50 subjects, using for 
purposes of definitions, about 2,000 words of which only 56 are definitely 
technical: they have also aimed at making every explanation clear with 
the use of not more than one cross-reference. Another notable feature is 
the prominence given to roots, prefixes and suffixes—e.g. phyte, iso-, -itis, 
which enable the reader to break up and interpret new scientific terms for 
himself. The aforementioned youth thus was able to derive the meaning 
of such words as lactogenesis, extrapolation, galactopoiesis and gastropoda, 
though he failed with oxytocin. 

It is interesting to compare the explanations of the terms oestrogen and 
thyroid gland in this dictionary with those already quoted from A Diction- 
ary of Biology. Oestrogen is defined as ‘ substances (internal secretions) 
produced by the ovary (q.v.) ; they cause the changes found in the body 
during oestrus, . . .’. A definition of oestrus appears immediately before 
that of oestrogen. The terms thyroid gland are found under THyro and 
are explained as follows: ‘ Thyro—having to do with thyroid gland in 
the lower front part of the neck: the thyroid gland becomes enlarged in 
goitre (q.v.): it is a store-house of iodine . . .’: this explanation is illus- 
trated by an explanatory diagram. The above explanations are typical of 
most in the dictionary and can be understood by everyone likely to read 
popular expositions of science. With the use of this dictionary and a 
general dictionary the youth already mentioned got a satisfactory explana- 
tion of 39 out of 40 words on his list, the odd exception being the term 
oxytocin. Other students in two of my classes used the dictionary to explain 
unfamiliar terms they met when reading Science News articles on a wide 
range of subjects which included Television, Human Colour Vision, 
Cortisone and Central Cerebral Processes, and found it very satisfactory. 
The vast amount of information it contains is given in simple and clear 
language. 


Naturally, the dictionary does not escape some minor criticisms. Why 
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have the authors omitted such words as cybernetics (and) decerebrate and 
process (nerve processes)? The explanation of some terms are limited to 
one subject or example, e.g. alveoli—the only reference is to lungs ; relay 
—there is no reference to synaptic relays ; isomorphism—deals only with 
creatures: when the dictionary explanation of terms gives only one 
example it is unhelpful in the student’s task of understanding the word 
in its context. The definitions of many of the physical terms suffer from 
the necessity of compression, e.g. wavelength, electrical potential, friction 
and spectrum. Readers without an acquaintance of the conventional 
diagrams used in textbooks on light get no assistance from such diagrams 
as that illustrating the explanation of the term spectrum. I am surprised 
the authors made no reference to the other colours of the spectrum between 
red and violet. Subject to certain obvious limitations this dictionary is véry 
satisfactory and should be a vade-mecum of the layman. It is a solid con- 
tribution to the literature of popular science, and clearly earns a place in 
the book-box of every adult science class. 


BOOKS FOR THE AMATEUR BOTANIST 
I shall conclude this article with some comments on a few books I have 
found to be useful to adult students beginning a study of ecology and the 
identification of wild plants. 

My experience of teaching natural history to adults has been confined 
to botanical topics, mainly ecology and flowering plants. My courses, 
usually of six to eight meetings, have been for amateurs who wished 
to recognize and name wild flowers and to appreciate them as intimately 
related to the environment where they grow. The students have been 
varied, ranging from one who had made her own collection of over 300 
pressed specimens and who knew where to find most of these species in 
their natural surroundings, to others who could recognize no more than 
a score of wild plants. The surprising thing these students have in common 
is their inability to identify « flowering plant by means of an analytical key. 

I have found Common British Flowers by E. M. Turner (Paul Elek) 
suitable as a first little book for such students. This book uses a minimum 
of formal botany and it treats flowers as being more than botanical speci- 
mens. There are short chapters dealing with the structure and function 
of a plant, with flowers by their season and habitat and with descriptions 
of about thirty families. From this book students gain sufficient know- 
ledge of the principles of plant classification and botany to enable them to 
start the use of a flora and more standard botanical books. 

Mr L. J. F. Brimble’s Flowers in Britain and its later companion Trees 
in Britain (Macmillan) are excellent for adult classes, especially as they 
have much material for novice and expert alike. They are popular with 
students and their coloured plates are most helpful. 

The King Penguin Flower Books are very attractive to the novice. 
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They give him an interesting account of the ways and life of the best- 
known flowers in each habitat (woodland, pond and stream, chalk and 
meadow), and the coloured plates help him to identify what he sees. 
Amateurs like the King Penguin plan of dealing with one habitat in each 
little book, where ecology and identification are dealt with simultaneously, 
and also the nice balance which is kept between the scientific and human- 
istic approaches to natural history in each of the botany books mentioned 
here. There are several other popular guides to wild flowers but I have 
not used them sufficiently to discuss their suitability for my courses. 

Of the books on plant ecology my students have found the descriptive 
treatment in Plant Ecology by H. Drabble (Arnold) most palatable, while 
a few of the keener students have made some use of Plant Ecology by 
W. Leach (Methuen) and /ntroduction to Plant Ecology by A. G. Tansley 
(Allen & Unwin). 

I come now to the subject of plant identification and the use of floras. 
One of the most difficult aims to achieve in adult botany courses is to 
give the student sufficient training to enable him readily to identify the 
common plants which he will meet. A student must first be prepared to 
master the elements of plant structure, thus gaining a working knowledge 
of a minimum number of botanical terms, and then to develop a method of 
careful examination of plants, step by step, in conjunction with the use 
of the analytical key of a flora. This latter process demands of the student 
abundant patience and persistence. I have found that a course of eight 
meetings is rarely long enough to turn a beginner into a confident user of 
Watts’ School Flora or Bentham & Hooker’s British Flora. Having myself 
been brought up on Bentham & Hooker, I have tended to encourage its 
use by my students, and I think the keener students who could afford to 
buy a copy of this flora have found it satisfactory. But the majority of 
students find McGregor Skene’s 4 Flower Book for the Pocket (Oxford 
University Press) the easiest book to use for identification, and that chiefly 
on account of its large number of coloured illustrations. Dr J. Hutchinson’s 
three Pelican Books on Wild Flowers are excellent and at the price are 
perhaps the best books for the amateur, although some students have 
such deeply ingrained habits of matching the wild flowers they find with 
coloured plates that it is not easy for them to get used to keys and black 
and white drawings only. 
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ATTITUDES TO THE COMMUNITY CENTRE 
by F. Hayes 


Tutor of the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, Birmingham 


VERYONE in the neighbourhood of a community centre does 

not go there: as the Ministry of Education pamphlet* puts it, 

‘it should not be assumed that everyone desires or can enjoy 
community centre life’. On the other hand, the community centre 
is intended to ‘ supply an absolutely neutral meeting place’, ‘ open 
to all’, and to ‘foster a sense of community ’t For it to carry out 
these functions satisfactorily the people who do not go there should 
have a favourable opinion of it—or even no opinion at all in prefer- 
ence to an unfavourable one. If they look on it as a stronghold of 
exclusive cliques, or a place where only those with some particular 
opinion go, then the centre has to that extent failed in its object. 

It is, in addition, by no means unusual for the minority in a neigh- 
bourhood to use a community centre, and here the attitude of the 
non-members becomes doubly important as it is from these that the 
membership is renewed and increased. Even where the majority 
use the centre, if the attitude of the non-members is on the whole 
unfavourable, then here as much as in the former case is the factor 
making for disunity and disintegration in the life of the neighbour- 
hood : quite apart from the loss by the centre of its function as a 
neutral meeting place. 

Attitudes to the community centre in a neighbourhood may, 
therefore, be important to the warden of the centre, the educational 
administrator—and, indeed, to anyone seeking to foster the principles 
for which the centre stands. Analysis of them may yield much inter- 
esting information, as in the case of a midland town survey recently.t 
In the circumstances, also, these attitudes reveal at least one factor 
worthy of serious consideration. 


* Community Centres. Ministry of Education. (H.M.S.O. 1945.) 

t+ Ibid., page 6. 

t Collected in the course of other research by a team from Birmingham 
University, 1949-50. The sources include a number of interviews with officials 
of the City Council, community centre wardens and members and prominent 
persons in a variety of localities in the town, together with the reports of 
several meetings at or concerning community centres, and answers to a series 
of questions on community centres from a random sample of about forty 
residents in one area. 
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A typical favourable attitude was that of one family who thought 
the starting of a community centre in their neighbourhood ‘a grand 
innovation ’. Their behaviour bore this out, the husband subsequently 
started to visit the centre regularly, while his wife went there later 
with a neighbour who had already joined. There were no reserva- 
tions attached to their favourable opinion of the centre, though they 
only knew a little about it: their attitude, in fact, appeared to be 
attached to community centres generally—they were a ‘good thing ’ 
—and when one was started in their locality the favourable opinion 
was automatically attached to that, too. 

Another type of positive attitude appeared to be largely attached 
to what was done in a community centre : one family said they were 
‘keen for activities to commence’. The wife in this family, it is 
interesting to note, was the National Savings collector for her road, 
indicating once again that it is often the busiest people who are able 
to find time for new activities. 

Neutral attitudes were on the whole linked to an ignorance of 
what a community centre was. Once people knew what went on 
inside it their attitude seemed frequently to shift to one of qualified 
approval. Not always, however : there was another possibility. Com- 
munity centres in general might be considered to be good things, 
but not necessarily one in the locality. The assessment of community 
centres as a ‘ good thing’ implied in some cases something akin to 
the idea of being done good to, of being educated, shepherded and 
dragooned into table-tennis, darts or billiards in the possibly pleasant 
but invariably organized and official fashion of a primary school 
class. People with this attitude thought community centres a good 
thing—for other people—but they themselves either had had enough 
of what they thought they stood for, or were sure they did not want it. 

This kind of attitude, which could be considered a typical one of 
those attracted to a community centre only with great difficulty, is 
best designated as potentially unfavourable. Similar were the appar- 
ently favourable opinions linked with an explanation of behaviour 
that did not bear out such opinions. For instance, a family said they 
thought the community centre in their locality a good thing but 
would be unable to go until the children were older. Part of the 
explanation appeared to be that these people felt they ought to regard 
community centres as a good thing, and therefore felt obliged to 
present a rational excuse for not attending. Again, this group prob- 
ably contained many of those who would in any case have obtained 
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no satisfaction from attending a centre, but the verbalizing of the 
attitude in this form is interesting. 

A completely negative view, indicating that those who held it 
would under no circumstances go near a community centre, were 
also found. ‘ We are not the sort of people who go to a community 
centre.’ Here a class factor appeared to have been introduced. The 
locality was felt to need a hall for meetings, certainly, and it had to 
be neutral, too, open to everyone to use and hire: but not a com- 
munity centre—that was something for working class areas. While 
the solution here was probably amusingly easy—merely calling the 
centre by some other name—the existence of such an attitude is of 
considerable importance, especially as it was expressed by a local 
non-party organization. 

Before filling in the background to these attitudes, it is worth 
noting that the views expressed did not necessarily appear to bear 
any relation to experience of a centre, or knowledge of what went on 
there. There are, no doubt, some adverse comments traceable to the 
centre itself : to the expulsion of an ‘awkward’ committee member 
or differentiation between political parties. But the majority of the 
attitudes noted, with the possible exception of the neutral ones, 
existed whether there was any knowledge or not of what a centre 
did : and many of the strong opinions were held in spite of admitted 
ignorance of community centres and what they stood for. 

The town with which this article is concerned had a definite 
policy regarding community centres—they were established by the 
local authority and financed by it, at any rate in the early stages. The 
buildings were provided and the community association formed 
afterwards. The centres were provided according to an administrative 
programme on the assumption that all areas were eager to have a 
community centre. This policy had the support both of the town 
council and the administrators. 

As a result the frequent public utterances on the subject of com- 
murity centres were favourable and it was generally assumed that 
the provision of community centres was a duty of the local authority. 
Newspaper reports of speeches stressed frequently this aspect, and 
it was also noticeable that community centres were referred to in 
many cases in terms more emotional than factual. Exaggerated claims 
were also made for them: for example, ‘organized activity will 
counteract juvenile delinquency ’ (although the centre referred to in 
this case had in fact no youth activities). 
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Officially endorsed as something worth spending ratepayers’ 
money on, and, according to the public statements, needed and 
demanded by every neighbourhood in the town, community centres 
naturally came to be accepted as ‘a good thing’ by many ordinary 
people who had little opportunity of hearing another viewpoint. 
This publicly accepted conception of the centre sometimes made 
people who did not want to join a local community centre feel 
guilty about it—even if only sub-consciously—and provide a 
rationalization to fit their own behaviour to the publicly held attitude. 

At the same time, two other background factors appeared impor- 
tant. One or two of the earliest centres had been established, partly 
for reasons quite outside the control of the local authority, in areas 
that were generally regarded as predominantly working class. 
Further, one political party appeared to have made efforts to be 
remembered by the voters as the party that had ‘pushed’ for 
community centres; an administrator quoted this as common 
knowledge. While it was doubtful if the efforts of this party alone 
would have resulted in the existing policy of the authority, there is 
no doubt that, along with the previous factor, it contributed to the 
formation of the unfavourable attitude quoted above. Some people 
—and more in number than is usual—had associated the idea of the 
community centre with the working class and one political party. 
If they did not consider they belonged to the working class or did 
not support the party concerned, an unfavourable attitude to com- 
munity centres might well appear. 

This is not necessarily to condemn the local authority or the 
political party concerned. There is no doubt that nearly all of the 
centres already established were flourishing and doing good work 
in conformity with their principles, and without such official help 
and initiation perhaps not one would have been brought into being. 

On the other hand, the findings described in this article do bear 
out part of the theory regarding community centres—that they 
should grow out of a neighbourhood in the first place and not be 
planted down in it from outside. But they do not indicate whether 
‘must’ ought always to replace ‘ should’ in the latter part of that 
sentence. A quantitative study drawing on experience in other towns 
would be needed to indicate that. 


THREE MONTHS iN THE RUHR 
IMPRESSIONS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


by W. Burmeister 


Staff Tutor in Political Science, 
University of London, Tutorial Classes Committee 


NYONE who has visited Germany regularly since the end of 
A the war must be impressed by the volume and quality of the 
work that is once again being done in adult education. Public 
esteem for the Volkshochschulen—almost the only agency of liberal 
adult education—has constantly grown, and a particularly striking 
demonstration of this was the Annual Conference of the Association 
of VHS of North Rhine/Westphalia in the chamber of the Diet at 
Dusseldorf which was addressed by the Minister of Education and 
leading representatives of the main political parties. At a time when 
there is a great deal of criticism in Germany of the stagnation prevail- 
ing in other organizations and institutions, the VHS have shown 
considerable enterprise and imagination in their activities, so that in 
many places they have become an essential part of public life. In a 
society like the German where people tend to live in watertight ideo- 
logical compartments, they are one of the few places where people of 
different outlook come together for an exchange of views. 

On the other hand, the VHS all too often share a characteristic of 
many other German institutions, namely that of being run on 
authoritarian lines. Their members do not participate sufficiently in 
the organization and conduct of classes and study groups. To some 
extent, no doubt, this is due to the fact that a large part of the VHS 
programmes is normally devoted to work similar to that of evening 
institutes in this country and deals with subjects where the emphasis 
is on instruction. German aduli educationists will agree that study in 
the fields of history or literature, politics or art, philosophy or econo- 
mics demands a different approach, but in practice that difference 
often tends to be forgotten. It is that approach which, in addition to 
the motive of study, gives to adult education its special qualities. 

All adult education, whatever the subject studied, can provide an 
opportunity for training in democracy. Adult study is a co-operative 
enterprise calling for attitud: 3 of mind and modes of behaviour which 
are equally required for living in a democratic society. The devolu- 
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tion of responsibility from tutors and organizers to the students 
should be one of the constant aims, but it seems to me that relatively 
few of the VHS succeed in making their groups into cells of genuine 
self-government. It is here that one becomes most conscious of the 
contribution which a voluntary association like the WEA could 
make. In the absence of a student movement, initiative and responsi- 
bility must always tend to remain in the hands of officials. The 
remoter the influence of the student upon his work, the more reliance 
will have to be placed upon administrative arrangements designed to 
secure its performance. If men and women are to have an incentive 
to democratic behaviour, they must be given an opportunity to exer- 
cise genuine influence and to make effective decisions. That is as true 
in adult education as it is in other spheres of social life. 

Only a small proportion of the work of the VHS is devoted to the 
study of the social sciences. Germany is not the only country where 
interest in these subjects is limited, but their share in the total pro- 
gramme seems to me particularly small, especially when one remem- 
bers that the spread of political knowledge and understanding is of 
peculiar importance in a country which is attempting to work a new 
political system. It is in this field, and in making self-discipline take 
the place of external authority that German adult education could 
make a most important contribution to the political education of the 
nation. 

The heads of VHS frequently attribute this weakness in their 
programmes to lack of political interest. Yet there can hardly be 
another nation where people talk so much politics and where almost 
every conversation, however casual, leads on to political topics. But 
there is undoubtedly great resistance to going beyond the airing of 
preconceived notions. Reluctance to attempt the reaching of inde- 
pendent conclusions may to some extent be due to the widespread 
feeling that there is no way in which ordinary men and women can 
influence political developments, just because all decisions are taken 
‘from above’. A man who has no hope of ever being entrusted with 
even the smallest driving wheel can see very little point in learning 
to drive. By transmitting the art of co-operation, the VHS could help 
to overcome this feeling of helplessness and to create a genuine two- 
way traffic between government and the governed. 

Some of the directors agree that there is a strong potential interest 
in politics but that it cannot be mobilized because of the lack of suit- 
able tutors. This does indeed appear to be one of the principle diff- 
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culties. One reason for it is obviously to be found in Germany’s recent 
history. Another is the negative attitude of most German universities 
to adult education and the distrust felt by many adult educationists 
towards the universities. That distrust is due not merely to the reac- 
tionary political tendencies which were so characteristic of German 
universities in the past (and which have by no means disappeared), 
but also to the tradition of clouding live issues with a mist of abstrac- 
tions. The present organizational forms of German adult education, 
with the VHS as its relatively small basic unit, makes it difficult to 
envisage any significant number of full-time teaching appointments. 
And the remuneration offered to part-time tutors is normally too 
inadequate to attract well-qualified men or womer for more than 
brief transitional periods. 

If these difficulties are to be resolved, greater resources will have 
to be devoted to the recruitment and training of the kind of tutor who 
is able to enter the minds of his students in order to understand their 
needs, and who can create an atmosphere of intellectual fellowship 
in a group and at the same time encourage the intellectual indepen- 
dence of its members. In the peculiar conditions of a society which is 
politically still unsettled, success in dealing with'the subjects of social 
study depends to an exceptional degree on the qualities of the tutor. 
But it also requires, from those responsible for the provision of adult 
education, that they should secure conditions of employment which 
imply a proper recognition of his services, 

Quite a number of the VHS have very interesting programmes of 
single lectures, including some dealing with political problems, but I 
am not sure whether they always attempt to sustain the interest thus 
aroused by trying to lead members of the audience on to more system- 
atic study in one of their groups or seminars. Single lectures, by them- 
selves, are not likely to leave a lasting impression upon the casual 
listener, unless they stimulate him to further reflection. Indeed, one 
of their purposes should be to persuade him that the price of reaching 
valid conclusions is to become a student. 

Germans have a reputation for thoroughness and it is therefore 
rather surprising to notice how reluctant heads or tutors of VHS 
frequently are to make real demands upon the individual efforts of 
students in the way of reading, to say nothing of written work. Even 
in some of the groups of ‘Arbeit und Leben’, which the VHS organ- 
ize in co-operation with the trade unions and which, among other 
things, are intended to familiarize the young worker with the ‘ tech- 
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nique of intellectual work ’, I did not get the impression that reading 
or even hints on the use of books formed an indispensable part of the 
work. In some cases these groups had already been at work for a year 
or two, but there was no evidence in their discussions that they had 
read anything apart from newspapers or pamphlets. Their members 
seemed to be quite content to rely for their information upon facts or 
opinions passed on to them by their tutors. The reply that library 
provision is still inadequate, and that suitable books are difficult to 
get and too expensive, has some force, especially in smaller places, 
but it is not wholly convincing. 

Courses designed for the progressive study of a subject and making 
rising demands upon the active share taken by the students are still 
comparatively rare. Again, ‘Arbeit und Leben’ aims at keeping 
together the same group of students over a period of several sessions 
so as to obtain the benefits of continued co-operation and close per- 
sonal contact between tutors and students. However, some of the 
groups I saw showed evidence of a considerable turnover in the 
student membership. In the past, the Germans have been criticized 
for extreme rigidity in their methods of organization. To-day one 
sometimes gets the impression that, in adult education at any rate, 
they have fallen into the opposite extreme and are simply happy about 
any new face that may happen to turn up. The job of keeping together 
the same group of students would probably be made easier if there 
were more self-government in the classes. 

Naturally, all these impressions can claim only a limited validity. 
It is clearly impossible to get a complete picture of adult education in 
North Rhine/Westphalia even after spending three months in the 
area. Although I gave a considerable number of single lectures in 
different parts of the province, the larger part of my programme 
consisted in conducting courses in a limited number of fairly typical 
places. This made it possible for me to get to know thoroughly the 
general conditions prevailing there and to establish closer contacts 
with the students to whom I lectured regularly. Such an arrangement 
seemed preferable to any programme which might have enabled me 
to cover a larger area in a more superficial way. But I am, of course, 
aware that conditions differ widely between the Ruhr and, say, the 
non-industrial parts of Westphalia. Even in the places which I visited 
regularly, I often saw only part of the work. Moreover, the months 
from April to July are not as typical of adult educational work as the 
autumn and winter sessions. I was all the more impressed by the 
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amount of activity going on in this field during the summer period. 

In spite of all the critical observations made here, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that the work of the VHS is beginning to exercise 
real influence in Germany and that it meets with a considerable and 
growing response from the population. It appeals more strongly to 
those who have already enjoyed a good education and who therefore 
appreciate its value, than to those who stand in the greatest need of 
it. That, however, is not a peculiarly German problem. The VHS are 
creating opportunities for fresh judgments and thus help to combat 
the tendency to rely on opinions prefabricated by the various social 
and political groups, a tendency which so often prevents people from 
coming to grips with one another’s arguments. 

Such achievements are a matter for legitimate pride. The most 
important task still facing the VHS is that of the selection and train- 
ing of a sufficient number of tutors inspired with a sense of social 
mission who can bring to their work not merely academic attain- 
ments but a special gift for adult education. In Germany, where 
incomprehensibility is frequently an academic asset, it will be neces- 
sary to insist that this includes the ability to discuss problems in 
language which is clear and direct. This is no: to advocate over- 
simplification, but illumination, so that those who seek to understand 
will grasp what the problems are and even gain some of the self- 
confideice required to master them. 

There is sincere appreciation for the help which German adult 
education after the war has received from abroad and particularly 
from this country. Few things are more conducive to good comrade- 
ship than co-operation in a common task. More than the fate of 
Germany depends on the success or failure of parliamentary democ- 
racy in that country. It clearly is of vital concern to Germany’s 
neighbours that those groups and individuals should prevail there 
who want to see their country’s future based upon political sanity and 
the honest fulfilment of international obligations. By helping to create 
a democratic climate of opinion, liberal adult education can render 
a service which may prove to be of crucial importance. 
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T.G. RECONNAISSANCE 


T.G. Recennaissance is the name given by the National Union of Towns- 
women’s Guilds to a method of study, adapted from the project and survey 
methods, especially designed to suit the educational structure of Guilds 
and to produce certain specific results among the members. 

T.G. Reconnaissance is not intended to be a comprehensive survey, but 
rather a means of arousing enthusiasm for the further study of any subject 
in which Guild members have already shown some interest. It seeks to 
encourage as many members as possible of a Guild to make some personal 
contribution, instead of just listening passively to single lectures on a 
diversity of subjects. By inducing them to investigate within a group we 
hope to increase their self-confidence and to discover talents and ability, 
hitherto hidden, while they are learning how to learn. 

How far the study is really intensive depends on the individual Guild, 
its state of development and the variety of experience, general intellect 
and social outlook of the members. Although the actual presentation may 
not reach a high standard of proficiency, a Reconnaissance is considered 
successful if it has aroused the maximum of interest among ordinary 
members, discovered new talent and powers of leadership, and integrated 
the work of members of the specialist sections of the Guild in a common 
educational purpose. One result of the investigation should be the dis- 
covery of how much more remains to be learnt about the subject, and so 
the time allowed for carrying out the undertaking is short and the whole 
procedure purposely informal. 


The general plan consists of four stages : 


First Stage. A Guild meeting at which a Reconnaissance organizer, 
appointed and trained by the National Union, explains the procedure to} 
be followed and introduces the subject which will already have been | 
chosen by majority vote of the Guild from a list of suitable titles provided | 
by the National Union. The sub-division of the subject for group study is | 
then described, approached from the angles of ‘Investigation’, ‘ Dis- 
cussion ’ and ‘ Illustration ’. The formation of six groups is recommended, 
the number being limited by the time factor when findings have to be 
presented later. In practice some of the groups may have to be divided or | 
linked together, but the following six aspects are always covered : | 


(1) Investigation Group. It finds out facts by any means that may present 
themselves to the members, and to produce a summary of all the find- 
ings to be read to the Guild. i 
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(2) Study Group. It should provide the informed background by reading 
books or pamphlets, examining records, visiting museums, etc., and 
compiling a short paper on the main points discovered. Sometimes 
plans or models may be made. 

(3) Discussion Group. It meets for informal discussion of relevant 
questions which are within the scope of members’ own experience, 
and prepares a summary of the subjects covered and the opinions of 
the group. 

(4) Music Group. 

(5) Drama Group. These two groups investigate, discuss, and plan short 
performances to demonstrate their findings to the Guild and generally 
to illustrate the Reconnaissance subject. 

(6) Exhibition Group. It collects a variety of objects to be displayed at the 
Guild meeting to amplify the findings of other groups and add visual 
interest. Planning and mounting give scope for artistic talent and 
ingenuity. 

Members are now invited to choose whichever group appeals to them 
and the meeting is divided accordingly. Each group selects a leader (who 
should not be a Guild officer or Committee member), arranges date and 
place of its first meeting, and begins to plan activity. Short guiding notes 
are provided, but these are very general and brief and no bibliography or 
suggested sources of information are given, since members are to be 
encouraged to think for themselves and to use originality. 

Second Stage. Group study goes on for a period limited to two 
months. Frequency of meetings depends on the’ desire of members, but 
leaders are urged to encourage every member of their group to contribute 
something, according to her individual capacity. 

Third Stage. A second Guild meeting, at which all the findings are 
presented. This meeting must be very carefully planned and timed as it 
has to include reading the summarized findings of all the groups, inspec- 
tion of the exhibition, and performances by the Music and Drama groups, 
as well as the normal Guild business and procedure. The organizer meets 
the Guild officers and the Reconnaissance group leaders beforehand to 
make any necessary cuts in the summaries, eliminate overlapping, help 
leaders over the method of presentation, and generally arrange for the 
smooth running of the meeting. Cutting and selecting wisely from a mass 
of material for presentation in a manner likely to sustain interest is one 
of the lessons of T.G. Reconnaissance. 

Fourth Stage. Follow up. Guilds are encouraged to keep records, and 
the regular Arts, Drama, Music, and Social Studies sections often carry 
on further, more intensive study around the Reconnaissance subject. Visits 
of investigation and lectures by experts are arranged on aspects of the 
subject in which mémbers showed special interest. Practical action by 
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the Guild or by individuals may also result. Reconnaissance at Guild level 
sometimes provides the beginning of Group or Federation schemes of 
study, documentaries, etc. 

The result of a Reconnaissance may not always be immediately appar- 
ent, but nearly always there is an increase of mental activity in the Guild, 
more integration of the various sections, more willingness to accept respon- 
sibility, and often members gain confidence to repeat the experiment in 
some form. 

There is naturally some nervousness among Guilds about attempting a 
T.G. Reconnaissance. As far as possible the undertaking should be 
desired by the majority of the members, and a technique of leading by 
persuasion is needed to start one, especially since it is in the nature of the 
method that very little tangible help should be given. There is usually 
doubt and uncertainty at the beginning, but soon the fascination of 
co-operative learning and common interest is experienced, and weeks of 
happy group work culminate in a Guild meeting which members always 
greatly enjoy. 

It is some time since the first experimental Reconnaissances took place 
and only comparatively few are undertaken each year. But more and 
more individuals are becoming keen on the method and encouraging 
their Guilds to try it. Over 100 have already done so, some more than once. 

Some of the more popular subjects chosen by Guilds for Reconnais- 
sance are: 

The Family inthe Home. The Care of the Aged. 
Children Growing Up. Everyday Life in a Chosen Period of History. 
The History of Women. A Country of the World. 


Our Own Town. Flowers and Their Uses. 
The Press. The Cinema. 
Broadcasting. Town and Country. 


A description of an actual Reconnaissance carried through by a Guild 
may serve to illustrate the working of the method. Recently the subject 
‘Our Own Town’ has been very popular, and the following is an account 
of a T.G. Reconnaissance on that subject undertaken by a Guild in 
Plymouth. 

Five groups were formed at the first meeting, and instruction notes as 
follows were left with the leaders : 


Investigation Group 1 
(x) nistory. Geographical features and their effect on history. Early days, 
listing outstanding events. Visits to historical monuments. Investiga- | 
tion of the town’s position against a general historical background. 
(2) MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Beginning of machine age and rise of local — 
industries. Present development and future possibilities. Visits to 
factories, etc. 
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(3) cIvic DEVELOPMENT. Study, visit and describe shortly—public utility 
undertakings and amenities, local government, social services and 
institutions, housing, transport, etc. 


Investigation Group 2 

Lives and work of famous local writers, statesmen, soldiers and sailors, 
inventors, pioneers and local ‘ characters’. Town planning and the future 
of the city. 

(Note. The members of this Guild showed a strong preference for 
investigation and the suggested Study and Discussion groups had very 
few supporters. It was therefore decided to form a second Investigation 
group to cover the subjects alloted to Study and Discussion in the original 
plan. A few of the members undertook to do some reading.) 


Drama Group 

Investigate and discuss local facilities for seeing and taking part in drama 
of various types. Read plays by dramatists living in the district or writing 
about the town. Present Taesdese a famous incident in local history, 
or some familiar city incident or scene, or give a scene from a play or book 
with local interest. 


Music Group 

Investigate and discuss facilities for hearing and performing all kinds of 
music locally. Study works by local composers, and perform examples of 
their music or of any that is descriptive of local events or scenes. 


Exhibition Group 

Collect examples of local work ; pictures of incidents in local history or 
views of the city in various periods ; costumes ; reproductions of pictures 
by local artists. Make sketches or models of historical events or places. 
Possibly make models and plans in collaboration with the Investigation 
groups. 

The Guild decided not to limit the field of investigation by confining 
their study to a particular period of time. The possible amount of material 
here was therefore very great and it was interesting to see what they would 
select for presentation. 

The programme of the final Reconnaissance Guild meeting opened with 
the reading of the findings of Investigation Group 1. This had been a 
very large group and they had divided themselves into four parties. After 
the leader had explained their method of working, which had included a 
great many visits, summaries were read by four speakers. 

(1) (a) Ancient history. 
(b) Churches and religion—noting the special importance of Method- 
ism in this area. 


(c) Historical and geographical landmarks. 
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(2) (a) Education, past and present. 

(b) The care of the sick, past and present. 
(3) (a) Transport, from ancient to modern days. 

(b) Water supply, from ancient to modern days. 
(4) The armed forces—resident here in large numbers. 


The leader of the Music Group next read the findings of their investiga- 
tion, emphasizing their discovery that no music had been composed locally 
until the eighteenth century owing to the strong influence of Methodism 
in Plymouth, and describing some modern work by local composers. She 
then introduced a musical interlude and three songs were given by the 
Guild choir : 

‘Plymouth Sound ’ (A Sailor Song). 
Drake’s Drum.’ 
‘The Laughing Song’ (by Marjorie Moore, of Plymouth). 

Findings of Investigation Group 2 were now read. In addition to 
visiting many parts of the city they had read some books and studied maps. 
The summary was presented in a more informal way than that of the 
first group and included descriptions of old maps of the city and of the 
ancient structure of houses and streets, and compared the old styles with 
that of the new Plymouth that is being erected to-day. Mention was made 
of books dealing with the district and brief accounts given of various 
celebrated people with local connections. 

Next came a short description by the leader of the Exhibition Group of 
some of the chief exhibits and how they had been acquired for display. 
The standard of this exhibition was of a very high order and no trouble 
had been spared in mounting the many interesting items in a fitting 
manner. They ranged from a valuable model of the ‘Golden Hind’ lent 
by the Civic Authorities, engravings and maps from the City Museum, a 
large tableau model of Drake playing bowls on the Hoe lent by a school, 
down to a fisherman’s jersey, old coins, and household utensils and 
ornaments from members’ own homes. 

There was now an interval for viewing the exhibition, and tea was 
served. The programme up to this point, including the interval, had 
taken 114 hours. 

The last half-hour was filled by the Drama Group who presented a 
series of tableaux with descriptive commentary by the leader. Nearly all 
the costumes had been made by members of the Guild. There were two 
beautiful full-stage tableaux—‘ Drake on Plymouth Hoe’ and ‘The 
Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers’. These were followed by a series of 
‘Mirror Tableaux ’—single figures in frames—faithful copies of portraits 
of individuals representative of admirals, explorers, painters, inventors, 
reformers. Many famous names were included such as Hawkins, Scott, 
William Cookworthy, Sir Robert Stephens, Florence Nightingale and 
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Agnes Weston, all with local associations, down to the present day, and 
Lady Astor. The finale was ‘ Elizabeth the 1st to Elizabeth the 2nd’, and 
included all the figures. The whole performance reached a high artistic 
standard. 

This is a large Guild and a typical cross-section of ordinary towns- 
women, with no unusually talented members. The Reconnaissance owed 
its success to hard work by many people and careful attention to details. 
Speakers had spent the morning practising from the platform, the tableaux 
had been thoroughly rehearsed and every item in the exhibition was neatly 
labelled. Ninety per cent of the members had taken some part and it had 
been much enjoyed throughout. 

Each Reconnaissance is quite individual to the particular Guild under- 
taking it, and the same subject with the same guidance notes produces 
very varied results. For instance, a Guild in Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, 
doing ‘Our Own Town’, were not troubled by the need for selection of 
material and drastic cutting as was the case in Plymouth. On the contrary, 
according to th: local press, ‘ After two months’ hard work the Guild 
now know the whole history of Cleethorpes from the time the Danes 
landed to the present day.’ Here much interest centred in the Discussion 
Group, which examined several local problems thoroughly, and after full 
discussion, made recommendations, many of which were taken quite 
seriously by the town authorities. Music and Drama Groups combined to 
present an original sketch depicting life in the town 100 years ago. All 
the names of people, buildings, hotels, were authentic, having been taken 
from old guide books. 

Different subjects create completely different impressions at final Guild 
meetings. ‘Sweden’ gave the hall a festive, foreign air, with gay travel 
posters round the walls, a large map of the country and a midsummer pole 
on the platform, and a spread of Swedish delicacies for refreshments. 
‘The History of Women’, on one occasion, produced large, original 
murals of ‘Cookery through the Ages’, and the meeting opened with 
a parade of members wearing costumes of many different periods. 
‘Flowers and their Uses’ transformed the platform into a garden and 
the room was full of the colour and scent of flower arrangements and 
specimens. 

A final point worthy of mention is the outside interest that is aroused 
when a Guild undertakes a Reconnaissance. Civic authorities, museums, 
libraries, universities, newspaper offices, art schools, technical colleges, 
and even foreign embassies are among those who, as well as private 
individuals unconnected with the Guild, show interest and give valuable 
help to investigating Townswomen. The good reputation of a Guild in 
its own locality is thus increased by this educational venture. 

JOYCE M. PRESLAND 


N.U.T.G. Staff Organizer. 
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* Readers of thi: august Quarterly . . .”; thus wrote a recent contributor 
to these page». Half of us felt flattered—after all it’s nice to have a hand 
in producing the august, even if the act of producing takes only the form 
of frantic telephone calls, pleadings with unpunctual contributors and the 
utterance of firm words to lagging printers—the other half cocked an 
amused eyebrow at the little Picasso faun merrily piping away above this 
typewriter, with the sort of unconcern too many of our readers and mem- 
bers and too few of us show in the day-to-day affairs of the Institute. 
(It’s editorial to pretend that US always stands for a multitude even 
though everyone knows this office boasts no more than four inhabitants 
from the Chief Executive to the junior telephonist.) ‘ What do you do 
from day to day? ’ someone is sure to ask at this point, and since we have 
had so many News From The Field items, we think it’s about time we 
gave our readers some News From The Otiice. 

Let us begin as we begin each day by an examination of the morning 
mail. We push on to the desk of our chief clerk (she will be called some- 
thing else later in the day, but no matter) anything which begins ‘ My 
daughter has just left her training college and is anxious to spend her 
holidays in the company . . . —we will send the daughter a Calendar of 
Residential Summer Schools and Short Courses (priced gd. post paid) ; 
also anything that has ‘ The Compliments of the Chief Education Officer ’ 
attached—we will acknowledge that one politely with a receipt if the 
thing is a cheque or postal order for services received, or a regretful note 
that the pamphlet is out of print, or reprinting, or got lost in the post if 
that’s the appropriate thing to do ; also anything that starts ‘ With refer- 
ence to your letter in The Times’, or ‘an announcement in the BBC’s 
leaflet Listen and Learn’ ; or whatever the current cropper-upper may be 
—there is a standard answer to those. 

We will then have a look through an MS. that has been submitted for 
consideration by the editor of this august (remember?) journal. Some- 
times the MS. is in somebody’s, to him no doubt legible, handwriting ; 
sometimes it has been typed by someone who is evidently in need of a 
new typewriter ribbon ; sometimes it looks a bit battered and we wonder 
how many pay*ng journals had to turn it down before it was sent to us ; 
sometimes it bears a signature that causes us to express delight even 
before we have read the matter over it (no prizes are offered for the first 
three entries guessing the name of these signatures) . . . but always the 
editor reads with interest anything sent to him and the file of ‘ possible 
items’ produced at Publication Sub-committee meetings can never be 


too full. 
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This leaves us at last with the sort of letters we really like answering : 
requests for information about residential colleges, training courses, 
exchange visits, the possibilities of . . . ah, well, let’s not put ideas into 
our readers’ heads . . . and then the telephone begins to ring: 

Could we see a visiting Professor who is particularly interested in the 
adult education system in this country: he wants to get ‘ anoverallpicture ’ 
as,he is only in England for 48 hours on his way to a Scandinavian folk- 
highschool—we arrange to see the Professor: we hope he is less innocent 
of the ins and outs of the business than his intermediary (he very fre- 
quently turns out to be a great deal better informed than the voice on the 
telephone would lead us to believe): we show off the reference library of 
which we are inordinately proud, because after a period of years of 
muddling through we have actually got it catalogued and find the cata- 
loguing system works: we telephone in our turn to accessible friends in 
the field who can show our visitor something actually going on or tell him 
about his special field of interest. 

Then the duplicator has a fit of temper which is a pity as we are trying 
to send out the agenda complete with six appendices for the next meeting 
of the Executive Committee and we have only just got through taking off 
half of APPENDIX IV when the wretched thing goes wrong. We stand 
round it in a huddle, talk to it gently and manage to doctor up the last 
two appendices, hoping that the indistinct pages will happen to go to those 
members of the committee who weren’t going to read them anyway. 

Later we look once more at the draft programme of this year’s annual 
conference. The conference is one of the things (like the journal) which 
we never believe will really come off and which does in fact happen with 
unfailing regularity every year. Sometimes, after it’s all over, we look at 
the beginning of the file and the first draft programme compiled by the 
Conference Sub-committee. The theory of evolution can be proved in 
many different ways ! 

Periodically we brew cups of tea for stray visitors brooding in our 
library—tutors who have suddenly awoken to the fact that everyone else has 
read S.G.R.’s latest book ; or Americans looking for documentary evidence 
of Workers’ Education ; or BBC producers of obscure foreign language 
broadcasts in search of story material ; or a research fellow (sounds so much 
more distinguished than a fellow researching) who finds a solid table 
more comfortable to write on than his landlady’s rickety washstand. 

And then, of course, we attend meetings of other bodies—statutory, 
voluntary, active, somnolent, educational or merely self-supporting recrea- 
tional, and sometimes speak and sometimes just observe. Returned after 
official hours to our suburban home, we frequently go out again and 
become week-end students, members of local committees, tutors and other 
fry in the adult educational pan. But, of course, during the day—between 
9 and 5, we don’t actually do anything. L.S.H 
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“HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF THouGHT, by 7. B. Bury, with an Epilogue 
by H. F. Blackham. (Oxford University Press, 1952, 246 pp., 6s.) 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION, by G. H. Bantock (Faber and 
Faber, 1952, 212 pp., 18s.) 


It is good to have in the Home University Library a cheap and easily 
obtainable edition of Bury’s ‘ little classic’ on the history of freedom of 
thought, even though it can scarely be read with the exuberant confidence 
that ‘ the process of his evolution has overcome in increasing measure the 
bad element in man, and will go on overcoming it still more ’ which pre- 
1914 Rationalism permitted itself. The forty years that have elapsed since 
Bury wrote have shown freedom of thought to be both more subtle and 
less certain than his treatment would suggest. He confines himself in the 
main to the development of freedom of religious thought, whereas to-day 
freedom of political thought presents even greater problems. But although 
he limited his subject in this way it remains so large that Bury’s brevity in 
handling it, brilliant though it is, leads sometimes to over-simplification 
and to generalization which, as is hinted in Mr Blackham’s occasional 
footnotes, would now be hard to sustain. The forty-page Epilogue which 
Mr Blackham himself has written is a valuable addition to the main work, 
an addition without which the book to-day would seem to have little 
immediate relevance to our contemporary problems. Perhaps it would not 
be unfair to say that Mr Blackham’s Epilogue, based on the advantage 
(perhaps a dubious one) of experience of events which would have seemed 
almost inconceivable to rational optimism of 1913, is a sadder but also a 
wiser and more profound document than some of Bury’s own chapters. 

Mr Bantock, in his Freedom and Authority in Education, begins where 
Bury left off. Bury was concerned with freedom from, especially from 
restraints imposed on religious grounds ; Mr Bantock assumes freedom 
from improper restraints and poses the question of freedom for what? 
And what are the proper restraints upon freedom in education?—for some 
there must be however much we may prefer to turn a blind eye towards 
them. Mr Bantock first deals fairly but mercilessly with some recent 
verbiage which passes for ‘ progressive’ educational thinking ; he then 
offers a critical but sympathetic analysis of the ideas of three so apparently 
dissimilar writers as Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman and D. H. 
Lawrence (the essay on Lawrence in particular seems to me to be penetrat- 
ing and helpful to a better understanding of Lawrence’s position) ; and 
he ends by putting forward his own views on the significance, purpose and 
function of authority in education. 
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Mr Bantock writes with honesty and unfashionable intelligibility. 
Passages that require also deserve careful reading, for any difficulty that 
there is derives not from imprecision of language or vagueness of idea but 
from profundity of thought. It is as pleasant as it is unusual to come 
across a work of educational philosophy in which the author, faced with 
an uncomfortable situation, has not sought refuge in high astounding 
terms, the import of which is beyond the kea of us groundlings. 

Freedom and Authority in Education is too important a book for train- 
ing college lecturers and other professional educationists to be allowed to 
reserve entirely for themselves. For, as Mr Blackham says in his Epilogue 
to Bury, ‘ It is not the school (nor the university) that changes a society, 
for a society takes care to perpetuate itself through the school.’ It is, there- 
fore, of concern to everyone who cares about the kind of society we are 
evolving to see that the schools (which really means the teachers) are guided 
by ideals of which we approve. I would like to think that some of the 
adult class students who will fall upon the new Bury will spare time to 
glance by way of complement at Bantock also. F.W.J. 


THE DILEMMA OF OUR TIMES, by Harold Laski. (Allen & Unwin, 18s.) 

This is an unfinished work of Laski’s, revising and supplementing 
Faith, Reason and Civilization. \t bears throughout the stamp of Laski’s 
passionate concern for the political affairs of men. As Professor R. T. 
Clark, who has prepared the book for the press, says in a Foreword, 
‘He wrote as always, in a torrent of words and ideas.’ The result is not 
a clear, logical analysis. There is much repetition and going over old 
ground. Nevertheless, the decision to publish the manuscript as it stands 
is unquestionably right, for no one could have expressed better the 
dilemma of our times. 

The apparent discrepancies of logic bring home this dilemma with 
painful force through being encompassed within the reaches of a single, 
generous mind. We scck to escape from an intolerable mental conflict by 
simplifying it into the clash of two great states, the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
Because of his sympathy for and understanding of each of these societies, 
Laski could not accept this. We, today, are driven to come down on one 
side of the fence or the other, but that way lies ‘the maelstrom of 
totalitarian war’. There is no hope for the future, unless, despite its 
intolerable strain, we can contain within our hearts and minds the kind 
of expe: ience expressed in this book. 

To continue to live with this dilemma and to refuse to take sides is not 
to withdraw into ‘a room of one’s own’ for which Laski castigates some 
modern writers, but to preserve the only chance of tolerance between 
East and West. It is ‘fatal to stop at the point where what is evil in 
Russia becomes so oppressive to one’s mind that one ceases to think of it 
as a source of new and creative values in our civilization’. When all the 
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reckoning has been made, and Laski spares none of the ugly aspects of 
Russian Communism, paradoxical as it may seem, the U.S.S.R. has 
thrown ‘ new light on the nature of freedom which alone gives dignity to 
the human person ’. ‘In the midst of poverty within and aggression from 
without, they have begun to push back the frontiers of necessity for 
millions of men and women who never knew before even that they 
could be driven back.’ Laski pursues this sympathy for and understand- 
ing of the Communist Revolution without abating his recognition of 
America’s greatness—‘ no nation has contributed more than the American 
to heal the wounds left by the war’ and ‘ there is a magnanimity before 
suffering in the historic behaviour of the American people which is 
beyond praise ’. 

Laski looks at the dilemma of our times, not in terms of particular 
governments, men or policies, but of broad historical forces. The merit 
of his Marxist method, though one may not accept its categories, is that 
it focuses on the full scale of the revolution which we face, instead of 
seeking a spurious clarity by ‘the minute examination of some detail on 
the periphery of events’. Laski’s Marxism is tempered by humanity and 
scepticism. Whilst at times he attempts to explain America’s role in the 
cold war in orthodox Marxist terms, his fundamental view is the mistaken- 
ness of American policy in trying to contain, instead of to guide, the 
world forces unleashed by war and communism. It is seeking to impose 
the values of a middle-class civilization ‘ not only upon a Europe where 
those values are losing their hold, but upon a Middle East, a Russia, and 
an Asia, where they are either already dead, or have never existed’. 
But even this powerful and confident America is afraid ‘in the same 
sense as Pagan Rome feared Christian Rome. . . . The order of things 
has got out of focus for them. They feel as though they cannot see clearly 
ahead.’ 

In such times there are always traditionalists who fear the new and 
believe that ‘only by reliance upon the basic principles of the past can 
the boundaries of freedom be enlarged ’. Laski sees in Churchill the main 
champion of the old order ; it was he who, when all other were beset by 
doubts, hesitations and confusion, saw clearly, if with blinkers on. ‘In 
the post-war world, Mr Churchill was the pivotal figure . . . on the 
western side, he alone was certain what he wanted to do. . . Mr Churchill 
has achieved . . . what he failed to do in 1919/20. He has organized the 
counter revolution.” When we read phrases like that, we sigh for Laski’s 
thunder on the left to raise political polemic in Britain to the level of the 
issues at stake. 

But this is more than a book about the Cold War. Laski sets the dilemma 
of our times in comparative perspective. It is not ‘an abstract problem, 
outside of space and time, but one about which we have considerable 
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knowledge’ ; for human history is studded with wars of creeds, of new 
orders challenging the old. Even if such a comparative study brings little 
comfort, at least we see that we face, not unheard of evils, but special 
examples of known human conduct, illustrated not only from Ancient 
Rome and annals of the Catholic Church and the English Revolution, but 
even from the urbane Cambridge society of G. E. Moore and Maynard 
Keynes. 

Whether one agrees or not with his analysis, one cannot but be im- 
pressed with the range of Laski’s sympathies, with his passionate concern 
for mankind, and the honesty with which he faces a desperate situation. 
Had Laski been given the time to revise this work and complete it, it is 
doubtful whether he would have improved upon it, for the dilemma is 
insoluble by way of intellectual analysis. We can but be grateful for the 
experience of seeing his mind at work and for his attitude in facing the 
dilemma of our times unflinchingly and without pessimism. F.V.P. 


TEACHING FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING—An Examination of 


Methods and Materials. A Statement prepared for U.K. 
National Commission for Unesco, by C. F. Strong. (Published 
for the Ministry of Education by H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.) 


Because of our island position there are probably few countries in the 
world where education for international understanding is more necessary 
than in Britain, except possibly in the United States. This pamphlet is a 
report of the work of a member of the Committee of the National Com- 
mission to promote the work of Unesco in this country. Much has been 
done at the official level to co-operate with Unesco in Britain, but the 
man in the street has hardly heard of this branch of the United Nations 
Organisation. The report comments on the general attitude of the workers 
of this country towards foreigners, and also notes the contrast between 
the success of international co-operation in social and economic matters 
and the failure of international co-operation in the political field. It is not 
afraid to recommend that teachers should teach politics in the broadest 
sense, for if world peace is not maintained there will be nobody left to 
educate. The task of fostering a world society is one of the chief aims of 
education to-day and its foundations must be laid in the schools. Since 
international understanding is an adult concept it is no use trying any 
direct teaching below the age of eleven, and even after that age the aim 
of the teacher can oniy be to create an atmosphere conducive to the growth 
of international understanding. This should not be a special branch of 
study but should be made part of the sims of the teaching of geography, 
science, modern languages, drama, music, the arts, and above all of 
history. Teachers are thus in a key position and preparation for this task 
could be an integral part of their training. Likewise, LEAs should 
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arrange courses on teaching for international understanding for their 
present teachers and Dr Strong makes suggestions for the consideration 
of teachers. There is a strong plea for the vitalizing of the curriculum of 
the social studies side of the grammar schools, so that the grammar school 
should become everywhere a creative force in the making of an informed 
democracy, without which there is no full contribution to the building of 
a world society. 

Adult education was deliberately excluded from the consideration of 
the Committee because the organization and technique of adult educa- 
tion are so different from those of schools and youth groups that con- 
sideration of it would disturb the balance of the statement. It is very 
strongly to be hoped, however, that the Standing Committee for Adult 
Education will later produce a statement to supplement the present 
booklet which already contains much excellent advice on, e.g. the use of 
visual aids, foreign visits and exchanges, the important role of youth 
leaders, which might well stimulate tutors of adult classes. W.D. 
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